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CHAPTER VIII. ‘GOD WOTE THAT 

"  WORLDLY JOY IS SONE AGO.” 

PERFECT mistress of her boat, Daphne 
revelled in the lonely delight of the river. 
She felt no grief at the loss of Mr. Turchill’s 
company. He had been very kind to her, 
j he had been altogether devoted and un- 
i selfish, and the gipsy breakfasts in the old 
 boat-house had been capital fun. But these 
delights would have palled in time; while 
the languid pleasure of drifting quietly 
down the stream, thinking her own 
{4 thoughts, dreaming her own dreams, could 
never know satiety. She was so full of 
thoughts, sweet thoughts, vague fancies, 

visions of an impossible future, dreams 
which made up half her life. What did it 
matter that this airy fantastic castle she 
had built for herself was no earthly edifice, 
that she could never live in it, or be any 
nearer it that she was to-day? To her the 
) thing existed, were it only in dream-land ; 
it was a part of herself and of her life ; it 
| was of more consequence to her than the 
commonplace routine of daily existence— 
the dressing, and dining, and driving, and 
visiting. 

Had her life been more varied, full of 
duty, or even diversified by the frivolous 
| activity of pleasure, she could not have 
thus given herself up to dreaming. But 
she had few pleasures and no duties. 
i Madoline held her absolved from every 
care and every trouble on the ground of 
her youth. She did not like parish work 
| of any kind ; she hated the idea of visiting 
f the poor; so Madoline held her excused 
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from that duty, as from all others. Her 
mind would awaken to the serious side of | 
life when she was older, her sister thought. 
She seemed now to belong to the flowers | 
and butterflies, and the fair ephemeral ; 
things of the garden. if 

Thus Daphne, ignored by her father, 
indulged by her sister, enjoyed a freedom 
which is rarely enjoyed by a girl of {| 
eighteen. Her Aunt Rhoda looked on and 5 
disapproved, and hoped piously that she 
would come to no harm, and was sur- 
prised at Lina’s weakness, and thought | 
Daphne’s bright little boat a blot upon the 
landscape when it came gliding down the 
river below the Rectory windows. The 
parson’s rich glebe was conterminous 
with Sir Vernon Lawford’s property, and | 
Daphne hardly knew where her father’s 
fields ended or where the church fields 
began. 

Edgar Turchill, degraded from his post 
of instructor, still contrived to spend a | 
considerable portion of his life at South 
Hill. If he was not there for lawn-tennis 
in the afternoon, with the rector’s wife 
for a fourth, he was there in the evening 
for billiards. He fetched and carried for 
Madoline, rode over to Warwick to get 
her a new book, or to Leamington ‘to 
match a skein of crewel. There was no 
commission too petty for him, no office } 
too trivial or lowly, so that he might 
be permitted to spend his time with the } 
sisters. 

Daphne thought this devotedness a bad 
sign, and began to fear that the canker 
was at his heart, and that he would die 
for love of Madoline when the fortunate 
Gerald came home to claim her. 

“You poor creature,” she said to him 
one day, “you foolish moth, why flutter 
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round the flame that must destroy you? 
I declare you are getting worse every 
day.” 

x You are wrong,” said Edgar ; “I believe 
I am getting cured.” 

What did Daphne dream about in those 
languid summer mornings, as her boat 
moved slowly down the stream in the cool 
shadow of the willows, with only a gentle 
dip of the sculls now and then to keep her 
straight? Her thoughts were all of the 
past, her fancies were all of the future. 
Her thoughts were of the nameless stranger 
who went across the Jura last year—one 
little year ago—almost at this season. Her 
dreams were of meeting him again. Yet 
the chances against such a meeting reduced 
it almost to an impossibility. 

“The world is so horribly large,” she 
reflected sadly, “and I told him such 
atrocious stories. It will be a just punish- 
ment if I never see him any more. Yet 
how am I to live through my life without 
ever looking on his face again ! ” 

It had gone so far as this: it seemed 
to her almost an absolute need of her soul 
that they two should meet, and know more 
of each other. 

The ardent sensitive nature had been 
thus deeply impressed by the first bright 
and picturesque image presented to the 
girlish fancy. It was something more than 
love at first sight. It was the awakening 
of afresh young mind to the passion of 
love. She had changed from a child to a 
woman, in the hour when she met the 
unknown in the forest. 

“Who is he? what is he? where shall 
I find him?” she asked herself. “He is 
the only man I can ever love. He is the 
only man I will ever marry. All other 
men are low and commonplace beside 
him.” 

The river was the confidant and com- 
panion of all her dreams—the sweet lonely 
river, flowing serenely between green pas- 
ture, where the cattle stood in tranquil 
idleness, pastern deep in purple clover. 
She had no other ear in which to whisper 
her secret, She had tried, ever so man 
times, to tell Madoline, and had failed. 
Lina was so sensible, and would be deeply 
shocked at such folly. How could she tell 
Lina, whose wooing had been conducted in 
the most conventionally correct manner, 
with everybody’s consent and approval, 
that she had flung her heart under the feet 
of a nameless stranger, of whom the only 
one fact she knew was that he was engaged 
to be married ? . 


So she kept this one foolish secret 
locked in her own breast. The passion 
was not deep enough to make her miser- 
able, or to spoil the unsophisticated joys 
of her life. Perhaps it was rather fancy 
than passion. It was fed and fostered 
by all her dreams. But her life was in no 
wise unhappy because this love lacked more 
substantial food than dreaming. God had 
given her that intense delight in Nature, 
that love of His beautiful earth, for which 
Faustus thanked his Creator. Field, 
streamlet, wood, and garden, were sources 
of inexhaustible pleasure.. She loved 
animals of all kinds. The grey Jersey 
cows in the marshy water meadows; thes 
house dogs, and yard dogs, and stable 
terriers—supposed to be tremendous at 
rats, yet never causing any perceptible 


white horses at the farm, with their coarse 
plebeian tails tied up into tight knots, their 
manes elaborately plaited, and their har- 
ness bedizened with much brazen orna- 
mentation ; Madoline’s exquisite pair of 
dark chestnuts, thoroughbred to the tips of 
their delicate ears ; Sir Vernon’s massive 
roadster; Boiler and Crock, the old carriage- 
horses—Daphne had an affection for them 
all. They were living things, with soft 
friendly eyes, more unvaryingly kind than 
human eyes, and they all seemed to love 
her. She was more at her ease with them 
than in the softly-lighted, flower-scented 
drawing-room, where Sir Vernon always 
seemed to look at her as if he wished 
her away, and where her aunt worried her 
about her want of deportment. 

With Lina she was always happy. 
Lina’s love and gentleness never varied. 

Daphne came home after a morning 
wasted on the river, to sit at her sister’s 
feet while she worked, or to lie on the 
sofa while Lina read to her, glad to get in 
the thin edge of the educational wedge 
in the form of an interesting article 
from one ofthe Quarterlies, or a few 
pages of good poetry. Daphne was a 
fervent lover of verse, so that it came 
within the limits of her comprehension. 
Her tastes were catholic ; she worshipped 
Shakespeare; she adored Byron and 
Shelley and Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, and 
the simpler poems of Robert Browning; 
and she had heard vaguely of verses 
written by a poet called Swinburne, but 
this was all she had been permitted to 
learn of the latest development of the 
lyric muse. Byron and Tennyson, it is 





needless to say were her especial favourites. 
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“One makes me feel wicked, and the 
other makes me feel good: but I adore them 
both,” she said. 

“T don’t see what you can find in Childe 
Harold to make you wicked,” argued 
Madoline, who had the old-fashioned idea, 
hereditary of course, that Byron was the 
poet of the century. 

“Oh, I can hardly tell you ; but there is 
a something, a sense of short-coming in the 
world generally, an idea that life is not 
worth living, that amidst all that is most 
beautiful and sacred and solemn and inter- 
esting upon earth, one might just as well be 
dead ; one would be better off than walking 
about a world in which virtue was never 
rightly rewarded, truth and honour and 
courage of lofty thoughts never fairly under- 
stood—where everything is at sixes and 
sevens, in short. I know I express myself 
horribly, but the feeling is difficult to 
explain.” 

“T think what you mean is that Byron, 
even at his loftiest and best, wrote like a 
misanthrope.” 

“T suppose that’s it. Now, Tennyson, 
though his poetry never lifts me to the 
skies, makes me feel that earth:is a good 
place and heaven better ; that high thoughts 
and noble deeds bear their fruit somehow, 
and somewhere ; that it is better to suffer a 
good deal, and sacrifice one’s dearest desires 
in the cause of duty and right, than to 
snatch some brief joys out of life, and perish 
like the insects that are born and die in a 
day.” 

“T am so glad you can enjoy good 
poetry, dear,” said Madoline, delighted at 
any surcease of frivolity in her young sister. 

“Enjoy it! I revel in it; it is my 
delight. Pray don’t suppose that I dislike 
books, Lina. Only keep away from me 
grammars, and geographies, and biographies 
of learned men, and voyages to the North 
Pole—there is a South Pole, too, isn’t there, 
dear? though nobody ever seems to worry 
about it—and you may read me as many 
books as you like.” 

“‘ How condescending of you, little one,” 
said Madoline, smiling at the bright young 
face looking up from the sofa-pillow, on 
which Daphne’s golden head reclined in 
luxurious restfulness. ‘ Well, I will read 
to you with pleasure. It will be a delight 
to me to help you carry on your education ; 
for though girls learn an immense number 
of things at school they don’t seem to know 
much when they come away. We will 
read together for a couple of hours a day if 
you like, dear.” 





“Till Gerald comes home,” retorted 
Daphne; “he will not let you give me 
two hours of your life every day. He will 
want you all to himself.” 

‘He can join our studies ; he is a great 
reader.” 

“‘Expose my ignorance to a future 
brother-in-law? Not for worlds!” cried 
Daphne. “Let us talk about him, Lina. 
Aren’t you delighted to think he is coming 
home ?” 

“ Yes ; I am very glad.” 

“How do papa and Gerald get on 
together ?” 

“ Not too well, I am sorry to say. Papa 
is fonder of Edgar than of Gerald. You 
know how prejudiced he is about race and 
high birth. I don’t think he has ever quite 
forgiven Gerald his father’s trade.” 

“But there is Lady Geraldine to fall 
back upon. Surely she makes amends.” 

“ Hardly, according to papa’s ideas. You 
see the Earldom of Heronville is only a 
creation of Charles the Second’s reign, and 
his peerages are not always respectable. I 
believe there were scandals about the first 
countess. Her portrait by Sir Peter Lely 
hangs in the refectory at Goring Abbey. 
She was a very lovely woman, and Lady 
Geraldine was rather proud of being 
thought like her.” 

“Although she was not respectable,” 
said Daphne. “And was there really a 
likeness ?” 

“Yes; and a marked one. I can see it 
even in Gerald, who is the image of his 
mother—the same dreamy eyes, the same 
thoughtful mouth. But you will be able to 
judge for yourself when Gerald comes home, 
for I have no doubt we shall be going over 
to the Abbey.” 

“The Abbey? It is a very old place, I 
suppose ?” 

“No; it was built by Mr. Goring.” 

“Why Abbey? Surely that means an 
old place that was once inhabited by 
monks.” 

“It was Mr. Goring’s fancy. He insisted 
upon calling his house an abbey. It was 
foolish, of course; but, though he was a very 
good man, I believe he had a slight leaven 
of obstinacy in his disposition, and when 
once he made up his mind about anything 
he was not to be turned from his purpose.” 

“Perverse old creature! And is the 
Abbey nice ?” 

“It is as grand and as beautiful a place 
as money could make it. There are 
cloisters copied from those at Muckross, 
and the dining-room has a Gothic roof; and 
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is called a refectory. The situation is 
positively lovely : a richly timbered valley, 
sheltered by green hills.” 

“And you are to be mistress of this 
magnificent place. Oh, Lina, what shall I 
do when you are married, and I am left 
alone here téte-d-téte with papa? How 
shall I support my life ?” 

“Dearest, by that time you will have 
learned to understand your father, and you 
will be quite at your ease with him.” 

“T think not. I am afraid he is one 
of those mysteries which I shall never 
fathom.” 

“ My love, that is such a foolish notion. 
Besides, in a year or two my Daphne 
may have a husband and a house of her 
own—perhaps a more interesting one than 
Goring Abbey,” added Lina, thinking of 
Hawksyard, which seemed to her Daphne’s 
natural destination. 


June ripened, and bloomed, and grew 
daily more beautiful. It was peerless 
weather, with just such blue skies and sunny 
noontides as there had been at Fontaine- 
bleau last year, but without the baking heat 
and the breathless atmosphere. Here there 
were cool winds to lift the rippling hair from 
Daphne’s brow, and cool grass under her 
feet. She revelled in the summer beauty 
of the earth; she spent almost all her life 
out of doors, on the river, in the woods, in 
the garden. If she studied, it was under the 
spreading boughs of the low Spanish chestnut 
which made a tent of greenery on the lawn. 
Sometimes she carried her drawing-book to 
some point of vantage on a neighbouring 
hill, and sketched the outline of a wide range 
of landscape, and washed in a sky, and 
began a tree in the foreground, and left.-off 
in disgust. She never finished anything. 
Her portfolio was full of beginnings, not 
altogether devoid of talent : mouse-coloured 
cows, deep-red oxen, every kind of tree 
and rock and old English cottage, or rick- 
yard, or grey stone village church: but 
nothing finished, the stamp of an impetuous, 
impatient temper upon all. 

There had been no definite announce- 
ment as to Gerald’s return. He was in 
Sweden, seeing wonderful falls and grottoes, 
which he described in his letters to 
Madoline, and he was coming back soon, 
perhaps before the end of July. He had 
told the Abbey servants to be prepared for 
him at any time. This indefiniteness kept 
Madoline’s mind in a somewhat perturbed 
state; yet she had to be outwardly calm, 
and full of thoughtfulness for her father, 





who required constant attention. His love 
for his elder daughter was the one redeem- 
ing grace of a selfish nature. It was a 
selfish love, for he would have willingly let 
her waste her life in maiden solitude for 
the sake of keeping her by his side : but 
it was love, and this was something in a 
man of so stern and unyielding a temper. 

He liked her to be always near him, 
always within call, his companion abroad, 
his counsellor at home. He consulted her 
about all the details of his estate and her 
own, rarely wrote a business letter without 
reading it to her. She was wanted in his 
study continually. When he was tired 
after a morning’s business, she read the 
newspapers to him, or a heavy political 
paper in Blackwood or one of the Quarterlies 
were he inclined to hear it. She never 
shirked a duty, or considered her own 
pleasure. She had educated herself to be 
her father’s companion, and counted it a 
privilege to minister to him. 

“ Faultless daughter, perfect wife,” said 
Sir Vernon, clasping her hand as she sat 
beside his sofa; “ Goring is a lucky fellow 
to get such a prize.” 

“Why should he not have a good wife, 
papa? He is good himself. Remember 
what a good son he was.” 

“To his mother, admirable. I doubt if 
he and old Goring hit it quite so well. I 
wish he came of a better stock.” 

“That is a prejudice of yours, dear 
father.” 

“It is a prejudice that I have rarely seen 
belied by experience. I wish you had 
chosen Edgar. There is a fine fellow for 
you, a lineal descendant of that Turchill 
who was sheriff of Warwickshire in the 
reign of the Confessor. Shakespeare’s 
mother could trace her descent from the 
same stock. So you see that Edgar can 
claim alliance with the greatest poet of all 
time.” . 

“‘T should never have thought it,” said 
Madoline laughingly ; “his lineage doesn’t 
show itself in his conversation. I like him 
very much, you know, papa ; indeed, I may 
say I love him, but it is in a thoroughly 
sisterly fashion. By-the-bye, papa, don’t 
you think he might make an excellent 
husband for Daphne?” she faltered with 
downcast eyes, as she went on with her 
crewel-work. 

‘She would be an uncommonly fortunate 
girl if she got him,” retorted Sir Vernen, 
with a clouding countenance ; ‘“‘he is too 

ood for her.” 

“Oh, father! can you speak like that 
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of your own daughter?” remonstrated 
Lina. 

“Ts a man to shut his eyes to a girl’s 
character because she happens to bear his 
name?” asked Sir Vernon impatiently. 
“Daphne is a lump of self-indulgent 
frivolity.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” cried Lina ; 
“she is very sweet tempered and loving.” 

“Sweet tempered! Yes; I know the 
kind of thing: winning words, pretty looks, 
trivial fascinations—a creature whose move- 
ments you watch, fascinated by her variety, 
as you watch a bird in a cage—graceful, 
beautiful, false, worthless. 1 have some 
experience of the type.” 

“ Father, this is the most cruel prejudice. 
What can Daphne have ever done to offend 


you?” 

“Done! Is she not her mother’s 
daughter? Don’t argue with me about 
her, Lina. She is here beside my hearth, 


and I must make the best of her. God 
grant she may come to no harm: but I am 
full of fear when I think of her future.” 

“ Then you would be glad if Edgar were 
to propose for her, and she were to accept 
him ?” 

“Certainly. It would be the very best 
thing that could happen to her; I should 
only feel sorry for him. But I don’t think 
a man who once loved you would ever 
content himself with Daphne.” 

“ He is very attentive to her,” 

“Che sara sara!” murmured Sir Vernon 


languidly. 


It was Midsummer Day, the hottest, 
brightest day there had been yet, and 
Daphne had given herself up to unmixed 
enjoyment of the warmth and light and 
cloudless blue sky. Sir Vernon and 
Madoline had a luncheon engagement at a 
house beyond Stoneleigh, a drive of eleven 
miles each way, so dinner had been post- 
poned from eight to half-past, and Daphne 
had the livelong day to herself, free to 
follow her own devices ; free even from the 
company of her devoted slave Edgar, who 
would have hung upon her like a burr had 
he been at home, but who was spending a 
few days in London with his mother, escort- 
ing thatsomewhat homely matron to picture- 
galleries, garden-parties, and theatres, and 
trying to rub off the rural rust of a twelve- 
month by a week’s metropolitan friction. 

Edgar was away ; the light park-phaeton 
with the chestnuts had driven off at half- 
past eleven, Madoline looking lovely in a 
Madras muslin gown and a bonnet made 





of roses, her father content to loll in the low 
seat by her side while she managed the 
somewhat vivacious cobs. Daphne watched 
the carriage till it vanished at a curve of 
the narrow wooded drive, and then ran 
back to the house to plan her own 
campaign. 

“T will have a picnic,” she said to her- 
self, “‘a solitary, selfish, Robinson Crusoe- 
like picnic. I will have nobody but 
Tennyson and Lina’s collie to keep me 
company ; Goldie and I will go trespass- 
ing, and find a sly secret corner in Charle- 
cote Park where we can eat our luncheon. 
I believe it is against the law to stray from 
the miserable footpath : but who cares for 
law on -Midsummer Day? I shall feel 
myself almost as brave as Shakespeare 
when he went poaching, and, thank good- 
ness! there is no Justice Shallow to call 
me to order.” 

She ran to her own room for a basket, 
a picturesque bee-hive basket, the very 
one she had carried, and he had carried, at 
Fontainebleau. What a foolish impulse it 
must have been which made her touch the 
senseless straw with her lips, remembering 
whose hand had held it! 
housekeeper’s room to forage for provisions. 
The wing of a chicken; a thick wedge of 
pound-cake ; a punnet of strawberries; a 
bottle of lemonade ; a couple of milk rolls. 


Mrs. Spicer would have packed these things: 


neatly in white paper, but Daphne bundled 
them into the basket anyhow. 


“Don’t trouble, you dear good soul; 


they are only for Goldie and me,” she said. 


* You may just as well have things nice, . 


miss. Theer, you'd have forgot the salt 
if I wasn’t here. And if you're going to 
take that there collie you'll want some- 
thing more substantial.” 

“Give mea slice of beef for him then, 
and a couple more of your delicious rolls,” 
asked Daphne coaxingly. “My Goldie 
mustn’t be starved. And be quick, like a 
love, for I’m in an awful hurry.” 

“ Lor, miss, when you've got all the day 
before you! You'll be fearful lonesome.” 

“ What, with Goldie, and the Idylls of 
the King!” exclaimed Daphne, glancing 
downwards at her little green cloth volume. 

“ Ah, well, I know when young ladies 
have got a nice novel to read they never 
feel lonesome,” said Mrs. Spicer, filling 
every available corner of the basket, with 
which Daphne stepped off gaily to summon 
Goldie. 

Goldie was a bright yellow collie, in- 
tensely vivacious, sharp-nosed, brown-eyed ; 
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a dog that knew not what it was to be 
quiet, a dog you might lose at the other 
end of the county, confident that he would 
scamper home across wood and hill and 
valley as straight as the crow’s flight. He 
spent half his life tied up in the stable- 
yard, and the other half rushing about the 
country with Daphne. He travelled an 
incalculable number of miles in the course 
of an ordinary walk, and was given to 
racing cattle. He worshipped Daphne, 
and held her in some awe on this cattle 
question, would leap into the air with 
mad delight when she was kind to him, or 
grovel at her feet when she was angry. 

“ Now, Goldie dear, if you and I are to 
lunch in Charlecote Park I mugt take a 
strap for you,” said Daphne, as they started 
from the stable-yard, Goldie proclaim- 
ing his rapture by clamorous barking. 
“Tt will never do for you to go racing 
the Lucy deer, or even the Lucy oxen. 
We should get into worse trouble than 
Shakespeare did, for Shakespeare had not 
such a frigid father as mine. I daresay 
old John, the glover, was an easy-going 
indulgent soul whom his son could treat 
anyhow.” 

It was only a walk of two miles across 
the fields to Charlecote; two miles by 
} meadows that are as lovely and as richly 
timbered as they could have been in 
Shakespeare’s time. High farming is not 
yet the rule in Warwickshire. Hedges 
grow high and wild; broad oaks spread 
their kingly branches above the rich rank 
grass; dock and mallow, fox-glove, fern, 
and dog-rose thrive and bloom beside 
every ditch; and many a fair stretch of 
grass by the roadside—a no man’s land 
of pleasant pasture—offers space for the 
hawker’s van, or the children’s noonday 
sports, or the repose of the tired tramp, 
lying face downwards in a rapture of rest, 
while the skylark thrills in the distant 
blue above him, and the rustle of summer 
leaves soothes his slumber. 

It is a lovely country, lovely in its 
simple, pastoral, English beauty, calm and 
fitting cradle for a great mind. 

After the fields came a lane, a green 
arcade with a leafy roof, through which the 
sun rays crept in quivering lines of light, 
and then the gate that opened on the 
footpath across Charlecote Park. Yonder 
showed the grey walls of the house, vener- 
able on one side, modern on the other, 
and the stone single-arched bridge, and the 
lake, narrowing to a dull sluggish-looking 
stream that seemed to flow nowhere in 





particular. The tallest and stoutest of the 
elms looked too young for Shakespeare’s 
time. Here and there appeared the ruin 
of a tree, hollow of trunk, gaunt of limb, 
whose green branches may once have 
sheltered the deer he stole. 

The place was very lonely. There was 
nobody to interfere with Daphne’s pleasure, 
or even to object to the collie, who crept 
meekly by her side, held by a strap, and 
casting longing looks at the distant oxen. 
She wandered about in the loneliest bits 
of the park, supremely indifferent to rules 
and regulations as to where she might go 
and where she might not, till she finally 
deposited her basket and sunshade under 
a stalwart oak, and sat down at the foot 
thereof, with Goldie still strapped and 
constrained to virtue. She fastened one . 
end of the strap to the lowest branch of 
the tree, Goldie standing on end licking 
her hands all the time. 

“* Now, dear, you are as comfortable as 
in your own stable-yard. You can admire 
the cows and sheep in the distance, standing 
about so peacefully in the sunshine as if 
they had never heard of sunstroke, but 
you can’t hunt them. And now you shall 
have your dinner.” 

It was a very quiet picnic, perhaps even 
a trifle dull: though, at the worst, it might 
be better to picnic alone among the four- 
footed beasts in Charlecote Park, than to 
assume a forced gaiety in a party of stupid 
people, at the conventional banquet of 
doubtful lobster and tepid champagne, in 
one of the time-honoured haunts of the 
cockney picnicker. Daphne thought of 
Midsummer Day in the year that was 
gone, as she sat eating her chicken and 
sipping her lemonade, half of which had 
been lost in the process of uncorking, 
How gay she had been, how foolishly, 
unreasonably glad! And now a great deal 
of the flavour had gone out of life since 
her seventeenth birthday. 

“How happy Lina looks now that the 
time for her lover’s return draws near,” 
she thought. “She has something to look 
forward to, some reason for counting the days: 
while to metimeis all alike, one week just the 
same as another. I am a horribly selfish 
creature. I ought to feel glad of her glad- 
ness ; I ought to rejoice in her joy. But 
Nature made me out of poor stuff, didn't 
she, Goldie dear ?” 

She laid her bright head on the collie’s 
tawny coat. The pale gold of her soft 
flowing hair contrasted, and yet harmonised, 
with the ruddy hue of the dog, and made 
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a picture fair to look upon. But there was 
no one wandering in Charlecote Park to 
paint Daphne’s portrait. She was very 
lucky in not being discovered by a party of 
eager Americans, spectacled, waterproofed, 
hyper-intelligent, and knowing a great 
deal more et Shakespeare’s biography 
than the duller remnant of the Anglo- 
Saxon race still extant on this side the 
Atlantic. 

She eat her strawberries in dreamy 
thoughtfulness, and fed Goldie to repletion, 
till hestretched himself luxuriously upon her 
gown, and dreamed of a chase he was too 
lazy to follow had he been ever so free. 
Then she shut the empty basket, propped 
herself up against the rugged old trunk, 
and opened the Idylls. It is a book to be 
read over again, for ever and ever, just one 
of those rare books of which the soul knows 
no weariness—like Shakespeare, or Goethe’s 
Faust, or Childe Harold—a book to be 
opened, haphazard, anywhere. 

But Daphne did not so open the volume. 
Elaine was her poem of poems, and it was 
Elaine she read to-day in that placid shade 
amidst green pastures and venerable trees, 
under a cloudless sky. Launcelot was her 
ideal man—faulty, but more loveable in 
his faultiness than even the perfect Arthur. 
Yet what woman would not wish—aye, 
even the guilty one grovelling at his feet-— 
to be Arthur’s wife ? 

She read slowly, pondering every word, 
for that fair young Saxon was to her. a 
very real personage—a being whose sorrows 
gave her absolute pain as she read. Time 
had been when she could not read Elaine’s 
story without tears, but to-day her eyes 
were dry, even to the last, when her fancy 
saw the barge gliding silently down the 
stream, with the fair dead face looking up 
to the sky, and the waxen hands meekly 
folded above the heart that had broken 
for love of Launcelot. 

“*T wonder how long his sorrow lasted,” 
she thought, as she closed the book ; and 
then she clasped her hands above the fair 
head resting against the rugged bark of the 
oak, and gave herself up to day-dreams, 
and let the afternoon wear on as it might, 
in placid enjoyment of the atmosphere and 
the landscape. 

Charlecote church clock had struck five 
when she plucked herself out of dreamland 
with an effort, unstrapped her dog from 
the tree, took up her empty basket, and 
started on the journey home. She had 
ample leisure for her walk. Dinner was 
not to be until half-past eight, and Sir 





Vernon and his daughter were hardly 
likely to be back till dinner-time. 

It was a stately feast to which they had 
been bidden—a feast in honour of some- 
body’s coming of age: a champagne break- 
fast for the quality, roasted oxen and strong 
ale for the commonality, speechifying, 
military bands—an altogether ponderous 
entertainment. Sir Vernon had groaned 
over the inevitable weariness of the affair 
in advance, and had talked of himself as a 
martyr to neighbourly feeling. 

The homeward walk in the quiet after- 
noon light was delicious. Goldie, released 
from his strap directly they left Charle- 
cote, ran and leapt like a creature possessed. 
Oh, how he enjoyed himself with the first 
herd they came to, scampering after inno- 
cent milch-cows and endangering his life 
by flying at the foreheads of horned oxen. 
Daphne let him do as he liked. She 
wandered out of her way a little to follow 
the windings of her beloved river. It 
was between seven and eight when she 
despatched Goldie to his stable-yard, and 
went into the cool shady hall, where two 
old. orange-trees in great green crockery 
tubs scented the air. 

The butler met her on her way to the 
morning-room. 

“Oh, if you please, Miss Daphne, Mr. 
Goring has arrived, and would like to see 
you before you dress for dinner. He was 
so disappointed at finding Miss Lawford 
away from home, and he would like to 
have a talk with you.” 

Daphne looked at the tumbled white 
gown—it was the same she had worn last 
year at Fontainebleau—and thought of her 
towzled hair. “I am so shamefully un- 
tidy,” she said ; “I think I had better dress 
first, Brooks.” 

“Oh, don’t, Miss Daphne. You look 
nice enough, I’m sure. And I daresay Mr. 
Goring is impatient to hear all about Miss 
Lawford, or he wouldn’t have asked so 
particular to see you.” 

“Of course not. No; perhaps he won't 
notice my untidiness, I'll risk it. Yet 
first impressions—— I don’t want him to 
think me an underbred school-girl,” mut- 
tered Daphne as she opened the drawing- 
room door. 

The room was large, and full of flowers 
and objects that broke the view, and all 
the glow and glory of a summer sunset 
was shining in at the wide west window. 

Fora moment orso Daphne could see no 
one; the room seemed empty of humanity. 
There was the American squirrel revolving 
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in his big airy cage; there: lay Fluff, the 
Maltese terrier, curled into a silky ball on 
the sofa; and that seemed all. But as 
Daphne went timidly towards the window, 
a figure rose from a low chair, a face 
turned to meet her. 

She lifted her clasped hands to her breast 
with a startled cry. 

“ Nero !” 

* Poppea !” 





LORD STEYNE AND HIS FAMILY. 





A FAMILY that could include in its ranks 
and connections the Jane Seymour who 
married Henry the Eighth; the Lord 
Protector, aman celebrated as a soldier and 
a politician; Marshal Conway; the lady 
who ruled the Regent for many years, and 
directed such politics, or rather pre- 
judices, as he had; the Lord Henry 
Seymour who was the father of the French 
turf; the Seymours who behaved like 
Paladins at Waterloo; the “Queen of 
Beauty” who was so conspicuous at the 
Eglinton Tournament; the well-known 
Marquis of Hertford, whose portrait as the 
Marquis of Steyne is familiar to all readers 
of Thackeray—a family that included those 
personages was surely a remarkable one. 
A history of the Seymours would be a 
singular and interesting record; but 
passing by the more remote members of 
the race we may come at once to the 
more recent generation, whose names are 
familiar both in this country and on the 
Continent. 

The Lord Yarmouth who married the 
young heiress was born in 1777, and lived 
to be seventy-eight years old. His was a 
strange career. He could have recalled 
the beginning of the French Revolution, 
for he was precocious enough ; the early 
debates of the regency ; the wild excesses 
of the prince, whose companion and friend 
he was soon to become. He was a détenu 
at Verdun for many years, where he no 
doubt contributed to the amusements of 
that curious settlement. In his later years 
he forswore his native country, and dis- 
posed of much of his enormous fortune 
in making those heterogeneous collections 
of old furniture, china, and masterpieces 
of art which have made the Hertford 
Collection so remarkable. His mother 
was the well-known Lady Hertford who 
exercised such an influence over the 
Prince of Wales, and shook the supremacy 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert. The great house 











in Manchester Square, so lately enlarged, 
beautified, or disfigured, acccording as 
tastes shall decree, was the scene of many 
a council at which she presided ; and there 
was one period, during which not a day 
passed without the royal equipage — 
without royal arms, however—being seen 
to enter the gates. This devotion, it is 
now admitted, was of a platonic sort, 
and, indeed, the lady was at the time 
a grandmother. That she should have 
retained this influence so many years shows 
that she was not an unworthy member of 
this remarkable family. 

Lord Yarmouth married Miss Fagniani, 
the heiress of Selwyn, who in her child- 
hood was a sort of little heroine, disturbing 
for many years the domestic peace, such as 
it was, of that eminent wit. This is such a 
curious episode that we may turn aside for 
a few moments to consider it before 
coming to her husband’s adventures. 

About the year 1770 an Italian lady 
named Fagniani came to London with good 
introduction, and was received in the first 
society. She was greatly admired by the 
wits and men of fashion, and after a time 
went back to her own country. In due 
course of time she paid other visits, but 
by-and-by it became subject of remark that 
her little girl, who bore the pet name of 
**Mie-mie,” and not her mamma, was 
the object of the devotion of those two 
men about town, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, “Old Q,” and Mr. George Selwyn. 
The proceedings of the latter became, in 
course of time, so extravagant, and even 
ridiculous, as to excite the concern of his 
rational friends. He adored this little 
creature ; he wished to adopt, to buy her, at 
a great price ; he was wretched, almost to 
the verge of melancholy madness, in her 
absence, making his vain appeals and taking 
every one-into his confidence. All affected 
to sympathise and—laughed at him. He 
was, however, fortunate enough to secure, 
as his agent, one of the liveliest, wittiest, 
and, perhaps, most disreputable of the free 
clergymen who then “hung loose upon 
society” —Parson Warner, a rollicking, 
boisterous person, at the service of any 
gentleman of condition. This worthy agent 
was despatched to Paris, to try and arrange 
matters, and, no doubt, to tempt the 
Fagnianis with more handsome offers. 
They began to waver, to coquet a little. 
Mdme. Fagniani had now another child, 
which made the affair easier. 

The delighted Selwyn could not restrain 
himself any longer, and rushed over to 
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Paris, really heping to conclude matters. 
But after tantalising hopes and delays, 
the hapless wit found that he was as far 
off as ever from the accomplishment of his 
hopes. The parents would not consent. 
Mr. Selwin remained lingering in Paris ; 
his woes and his mournful face attracting 
the attention of even the French. His 
English friends, kept informed of all 
the stages of the affair, affected to be 
indignant. 

The miserable man was wasting away— 
had lost his appetite ; and the well-known 
English physician at Paris, Dr. Genu, 
assured him that, if he gave way any 
further to this infatuation, his reason would 
go. The family, dreading some outrageous 
step, at last thought it better to come to 
terms. Within a few days, strange to 
relate, all was happily settled, and in a 
fortnight this wonderful child was carried 
off in triumph to Matson, her doating 
admirer’s place in England. There she 
was installed as queen of the place, under 
care of Miss Selwyn. Every whim of hers 
was gratified. She was taken to Tunbridge, 
where she was exhibited in a coquettish 
Spanish hat and lace. The rollicking 
Warner was often bidden there, and de- 
lighted his patron by his devotion to the 
little thing. In every letter was a post- 
script addressed to his “ little queen,” and 
signed “your Snail.” There she remained 
until gout and dropsy and old age began to 
overtake Mr. Selwyn, who died in the 
year 1791. Mie-mie inherited thirty-three 
thousand pounds. 

Mr. Selwyn’s fortune, however, was but 
a modest inheritance, compared with that 
of the Duke of Queensberry, “ Old Q,” 
which enormous heritage, on the death of 
that eminent reprobate, fell to the lucky 
Yarmouths. This was secured to them not 
without some litigation. There was besides 
a great estate in the North of Ireland, 
near Lisburn ; which has since, owing to 
the spread of the flax industry, increased 
in value enormously. Mie-mie lived 
till so lately as 1856. Her husband and 
his red whiskers, after his royal master’s 
death, were transferred to Paris, where he 
purchased that curious little bijou residence, 
“ Bagatelle,” and began that extraordinary 
heterogeneous collection of cabinets, fur- 
niture, and works of art, portions of which 
were exhibited at Bethnal Green not many 
years ago. During the later years of his 
life, the English public had glimpses of 
“the Marquis of Hertford,” through a 
strange Monte Christo atmosphere, when- 











ever a costly and unique picture was set up 
at the Hotel Druot, and secured, at “ any 
price,” by a mysterious purchaser, who 
proved to be the millionaire marquis. 
About the year 1830 he purchased the clock, 
figures, and bells of the old St. Dunstan’s 
Church, and set them up at his own gate in 
the Regent’s Park. This freak was owing 
to a whim he had conceived when a child, 
and which he recollected. 

Another of the family, Lord Hugh 
Seymour, who was in the navy, left his 
little girl to the care of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; 
who was a most affectionate guardian. But 
the religious prejudices of the family were 
aroused, and a successful attempt was 
made to remove the child from her care. 
The Prince of Wales was at that time 
devoted to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and he re- 
sorted to a strange system of canvassing 
the peers ‘to get the decision reversed. 
He prevailed to a certain extent, as the 
child was consigned to the charge of Lord 
and Lady Hertford, who were on Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s side. This, however, brought 
about a new attachment of the prince, and 
for years he was under the influence of 
this mature matron ;.who, as we have said, 
was a lady of most respectable character. 
When he died, his treasures, as is well 
known, descended to the excellent Sir 
Richard Wallace. This disposition, how- 
ever, was contested, as regards his Irish 
estates, by the Hertford family, and after 
some litigation a compromise was arranged. 

There was also a Lord William Seymour 
who died in 1837, nearly eighty years old, 
and who was known for his odd tastes ; 
wandering about the country dressed as a 
common sailor, stopping at wretched inns, 
where he slept, with a number of candles 
lighted up all night long. 

But more singular still was the career of 
Lord Henry Seymour, also a Parisian, and 
whose good sense in the matter of horses 
and all that concerned horseflesh condoned 
an amount of eccentricity to which the 
French soon grew accustomed. He was 
a man of great strength and stature, and 
with tastes like those of the late Marquis of 
Waterford. Some new freak of his was always 
amusing and confounding Paris. These 
would not have been tolerated in one of 
lower rank and less wealth; but it was 
known that he was always ready to pay 
for his peculiar pleasures, and make lavish 
indemnities to all sufferers by his humour. 
The late M. de Villemessant, the agreeable 
but sensational proprietor of the Figaro, was 
his contemporary, and gathered from the 
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viveurs and clubmen who associated with the 
English lord some strange stories of his 
life. The French oweto Lord Henry the 
successful introduction of racing into their 
country. On his horses he spared nothing, 
and the outlay of so wealthy an amateur 
came opportunely to give this now popular 
sport a favourable start. He kept a large 
stud, and was successful in many races. 
He was himself a good judge of a horse ; 
built complete and magnificent stables, 
training-ground, &c., in the country. He 
helped to found the now flourishing Jockey 
Club in 1835, and took a distinguished 
share in racing matters, until, disgusted by 
a decision in a race given against him, he 
abruptly sold off his horses and retired from 
the turf. This taste was indeed but one 
shape of arrogance, as he was glad to show 
that there were other things besides rank 
and money in which he could excel; and 
when neither his judgment, his rank, or his 
money together could ensure him success, 
he grew pettish. Thus he piqued himself 
on driving faster horses than any one in the 
Bois, and it was one of the traditional but pro- 
bably exaggerated legends of the boulevards. 
that he had expended vast sums in secur- 
ing horses with a view to out-trot some 
mysterious stranger who contrived to keep 
in advance of him. On one occasion he 
was bold enough to “cut in” in front of 
the king’s carriage, which brought down an 
order from the Court to quit France at 
once. This, however, he contrived to have 
revoked. 

These acts furnished wonder and amuse- 
ment to Paris for many years. It must be 
allowed that the odd estimate of English 
character which prevailed so long in Paris 
was pardonable enough, considering the spe- 
cimens that were thus presented to a society 
too mercurial or indifferent to take the 
trouble of making fine distinctions. And, 
from this point of view, the Lord Allcash 
of Scribe, with other stage milords, could 
not be considered a very gross exaggera- 
tion. Even the persistent renunciation of 
his country—it was said that he had never 
set foot in London—by a man of rank and 
enormous wealth, seemed in itself a singular 
eccentricity ; and it could not be readily 
accounted for, save on the theory of its being 
national. 

Lord Henry had a splendid hotel on the 
boulevard, at the corner of the Rue Taitbout, 
one floor of which he had fitted up as a 
gymnasium, devoted to fencing, boxing, 
and other athletic pastimes. Here the 
leading professors and amateurs met three 





times a week to practice and exhibit their 
skill, and were treated hospitably by the 
noble host. Here, too, were found a whole 
tribe of sporting hangers-on, horse-dealers, 
English grooms, farceurs, and toadies, 
It was evident that it was the cue that 
his lordship should be amused or excited, 
and that he was secure of favour who was 
successful in lighting on some novelty. 
Those, however, who enjoyed the privilege 
of his intimacy were often the objects of 
a sort of buffoonery, pushed to an extent 
that no man of spirit would have endured. 
He delighted when he had discovered 
some weakness or prejudice in these com- 
panions. This gave him an opportunity 
for gratifying his humour. Thus he invited 
down, to shoot, a certain count, who had a 
sort of morbid antipathy to cats. This 
noble returning late, fatigued with his 
sport, was just getting into bed when he 
was thrown into an agony by finding an 
enormous dead cat between the sheets. 
When, with much repulsion, he had brought 
himself to seize it and fling it out of the 
window, and, overcome with sleep, was 
about to lie down, some concealed jets 
of water began to play on his bed, drench- 
ing him. When he flew to the door 
in a rage he found it fastened; and a 
roar of laughter let him know that his 
tormentors were enjoying his sufferings. 
The next day he was informed that his host 
was gone, but had left his compliments, with 
a wish that he would make himself quite at 
home and stay as long as it suited him. The 
Frenchman, beside himself with rage, came 
up to Paris, but could not contrive to meet 
his host. He sent his seconds with a chal 
lenge, but his lordship was not to be seen. 
This was part of the rich lord’s system—a 
contemptuous determination not to pe pro- 
voked or take offence, or allow that he 
was accountable for such jests as he con- 
descended to. Strange to say, he succeeded 
in establishing a privilege for himself. 
Once, put out by the affected dandyism of 
one of his friends, he contrived to have 
some grains of gunpowder introduced into 
some of the choice cigars for which his 
house was famous. The dandy’s face was 
much scorched by the explosion. His host 
roared. The victim retorted roughly, it 
would seem, with a blow, but the noble 
jester was not to be provoked into hostile 
measures. Useful friends and toadies were 
always at hand to interpose and deprecate 
extreme measures, while their patron kept 
himself reserved until the matter “blew 
over.” 
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One of his dependents, a man of small 
means, and who was fond of horses, though 
an indifferent rider, he insisted should ride 
out with him. But it was noticed that his 
lordship’s friend was invariably mounted 
on some vicious animal ; any horse in the 
stable noted for temper being allotted to 
the unlucky equestrian. He was so often 
put in peril of his life that he was at last 
obliged to forego the honour of riding with 
his noble friend. 

Buteven more disagreeable were histricks 
at the expense of those who were in a 
lower class, and whom the sense of his own 
dignity ought to have taught him to spare. 
When the fencing-master had exchanged 
his clothes for the professional dress, he 
would secretly cover them with a peculiar 
powder, known as “poudre & gratter ”— 
scratching powder—and enjoy the tortures 
of the victim. Another trick, which he 
repeated often under various forms, was that 
of putting jalap into chocolate or coffee. 

A young protégé, who was at one of the 
French Lyceums, came to wish him “A 
happy new year,” and the usual disinterest- 
edness of the schoolboy’s compliments no 
doubt roused his cynicism. “At your 
age,” he said, ‘boys are fond of sweets. 
Come here to-morrow, and you shall have 
enough to feast the whole college. Be sure 
you bring acab.” The school-boy was on the 
following day loaded with dainties—boxes 
of bon-bons, which he gave away to all his 
companions, some two hundred in number, 
and even to the professors. In a few hours 
the whole college was taken ill, and it was 
found that the “goodies” had been saturated 
with medicine. The matter was taken up 
seriously, but, as usual, the English lord 
was prodigal of his money, and ready to 
make amends in any pecuniary way. 

These stories are reported by M. de 
Villemessant, who, like other Frenchmen 
acquainted with the English lord, speak 
with a sort of horror of his sardonic and 
_ cynical tastes. Allowance must be made 
for professional exaggeration, especially in 
the case of the editor of such a paper as the 
Figaro. One cannot, therefore, guarantee 
their truth. But there is a coherence in 
these specimens of character. “You my 
friends?” he would say sneeringly to those 
who so styled themselves; “get along. 
You come here because it amuses you and 
it suits you.” The same thought occurred 
to him in reference to his servants. 
There were two or three who had grown 
grey in his service—a favourite body-ser- 
vant; a trusty English groom, named 











Briggs; and, above all, a poor broken- 
down gentleman of good blood, actually 
an Italian marquis, who for years had 
occupied a position of genteel dependence 
about him, looking after his guns and other 
arms, serving out the precious cigars, and 
making some “ particular” eau-de-cologne, 
for which he had a receipt. His “ master” 
affected to treat him with great favour, 
though he was never weary of rallying him 
on his titles and good blood. But in his 
case, as in that of the old servants, the idea 
no doubt occurred to him: “ These fellows 
think themselves quite secure—count on 
large legacies as their right. This is the 
secret of their long stay in my service: 
They begin to look on it as their right.” 
Then came the notion of punishing them 
for this assumed offence. And accordingly, 
in the disposal of his vast fortune, not a | 
halfpenny was left to the broken-down 
marquis or to any of the old servants, His 
heirs, however, generously allotted them 
a pension of sixty pounds a year each. 
So with his charities, as he would have 
called them, which were often splendid, 
but which he carried off as caprices or 
bits of sensation. He was once at a fair 
seen to give a remarkably handsome but 
wicked-looking bandit or gipsy of six- 
teen twenty pounds, and when asked if 
that was not a piece of cruel kindness 
to the boy, replied coolly “that it would 
give him a taste for money; and that 
when it was spent he would probably 
go and murder someone to get more.” 
Indeed, this was a favourite pleasure of his, 
this picking out some miserable wretch and 
making him rich for a few days. He often 
was heard to say deliberately as he thus 
gave away his money: “There, now, is a 
bad seed which is sure to strike root.” It 
may again be doubted if this be true, and it 
is but fair to say that his more thoughtful 
friends looked upon such speeches as mere 
pieces of pleasantry with which he tried to 
get rid of the artificial character of the 
benevolent and charitable, which he felt 
to be irksome and unsuited to him. At 
Boulogne he was made the hero of a some- 
what sensational scene, which rather belongs 
te the Chatelet or Porte St. Martin Theatre. 
In a great storm some sailors were seen 
clinging to the shrouds of their shipwrecked 
vessel, and through the tempest his voice 
was heard offering, now ten thousand francs 
to save each life, now twenty-five thousand, 
and finally, when the number was reduced 
to two, one hundred thousand. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he presented the town 
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with a lifeboat and house all complete. Yet 
it is not surprising to learn that he was, for 
a man of such a fortune, stingy. At play 
he would only risk a few twenty-franc 
pieces ; and once when he had gone beyond 
his usual amount and lost a few thousand 
francs, he was so piqued that he declared 
he had been cheated. This compliment 
he paid to his own club. Neither do his 
hospitalities appear to have been of a large 
or substantial kind. There was a particular 
emphasis laid on his cigars, of which he 
was an admirable judge, and of which 
stores of the choicest brands were sent to 
him. With these he took as much pains 
as other men would with their wine. He 
treated them scientifically. He had vast 
oaken cases, laid out in thousands of leaden 
cells, one for each cigar. Before its admis- 
sion into the collection he himself personally 
examined every cigar, rejecting such as 
seemed to be at all inferior. After lying 
by for some months a fresh examination and 
final selection was made ; the rejected ones, 
still of the choicest kind, were disposed of 
to friends, or to some favoured tobacconist. 
His life was that of a sybarite—the day 
being laid out with a view to elegant 
pleasure. Yet this rich and haughty 


seigneur was solitary: as was said of 


Garrick, “He had friends, but no friend.” 
It is stated that his chief enjoyment was 
looking down from his windows at the 
crowd turning into the Café de Paris 
underneath. 

It was noted that exceeding caution and 
care for his person were displayed in 
every one of his proceedings. Fond as 
he was of boxing, he would not box un- 
less in the padded armour of the school, 
requiring that his adversary should wear 
the gloves, though he himself did not. 
When he was almost a boy, his favourite 
sport was to give a hackney-coachman a 
couple of louis, seize the reins, and drive 
in the most disorderly manner down some 
narrow street, upsetting barrows, and all 
but running over some one; and then, 
when a hue and cry had been raised and 
pursuit was growing warm, he would slip 
down and escape, leaving the driver to bear 
the consequences. 

It is surprising that he should have been 
endured so long, and it is unfavourable to 
the character of the French noblemen and 
gentlemen with whom he associated that 
they should have put up with such a 
patron, whose patronage was, besides, 
unprofitable. Gradually, however, his 
behaviour, which had long tried their 





patience, became at last too outrageous to be 
endured. An incident, which he treated 
as a matter of course, furnished a good 
excuse for exhibiting an indignation that 
had long been felt, and he was gradually 
“ dropped” by his “ friends.” 

The “ little circle ” held its meetings at the 
Café de Paris, which was in fact the lower 
storey of his hotel. It was a pleasant club, 
including about a hundred members, most of 
whose names were well known. Among 
them were those of Roger de Beauvoir, 
Ball Hughes, Prince Belgioso, Lord Bury, 
Major Frazer, Captain Gronow, Alfred de 
Musset, St. Cyran, Count Horace de Viel 
Castel, and Lord Henry Seymour. A 
severe system of black-balling was esta- 
blished, one in six excluding. Alexandre, 
the proprietor of the café, was the caterer. 
Whist was played for pretty high points. 

It was here that Lord Henry Seymour 
presented himself one morning after the 
scandal just alluded to and found a chilling 
welcome. He rested his hand on the billiard 
cushion, when one of the players, we are told, 
deliberately aimed the ball at his fingers. 
When the English lord angrily declared that 
he was awkward, the other answered that 
he had done it on purpose. On which Lord 
Henry Seymour quitted the room without 
saying a word. This is told by M. de 
Villemessant, as though it were an heroic, 
instead of being a childish and boyish 
action. Certainly no English gentleman, 
wishing to reprobate the conduct of a 
person whom he had known, would take 
such an absurd mode of showing his resent- 
ment. M. de Villemessant does not see that 
such an exhibition of womanish spite quite 
justified Lord Henry Seymour in withdraw- 
ing from the club. But he determined to 
punish the members still more, by destroy- 
ing their club. He sent word to the pro- 
prietor of the café that he must give his 
fashionable patrons notice to quit, unless 
he wished to receive notice to quit himself. 
Furious at having thus to sacrifice his best 
customers, the owner of the café complained 
loudly of the harsh dilemma in which he 
was placed. And the members, at once 
taking a hostile tone, sent the noble land- 
lord word that if he persisted, he would 
have to reckon with them. It is stated 
that on this threat he gave way. Such a 
depth of meanness seems improbable, espe- 
cially as we find him later carrying out his 
ejectment, and driving the club to the 
corner of the Boulevard de la Chaussée 
d’Antin. Having lost its locale, the club 
soon languished, and before long died out. 
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One of the “legends” of this strange 
being ran, that when he was waited on by 
a petitioner he used to retire into his 
study, and draw the curtain from before a 
certain picture. This was a portrait of 
himself as St. Sebastian, pierced by innumer- 
able arrows, while round it were the like- 
nesses of those who were, or who had been, 
his friends. It was intended as a sum- 
mary of the deceptions he had been subject 
to—a collection of those who had “ taken 
him in.” After a few moments’ study of 
this piece he was supposed to return to 
the postulant, quite hardened. This ridi- 
culous story was gravely circulated. It 
was stated, too, that as he opened his pile 
of morning despatches, his trained intelli- 
gence soon construed the first delicate 
approach to an application for aid, and he 
would at once throw the letter into the 
fire without reading further. He used to 
give out that he had been so systematically 
and almost invariably deceived, that he 
had determined to indemnify himself by 
declining to give charity at all. It must 
be said that his acquaintances credited 
him with too much logic to accept this 
excuse, and set his lack of charity down to 
a less reputable and more selfish cause. 

The reader will ere now have been 
struck by a curious resemblance to Lord 
Byron. It will be recollected that there 
was the same disagreeable feature in the 
latter’s character. 

Lord Henry died in the year 1859. 


THE RELIC ON THE ROCKS. 
THE lustrous moon through the winterly night 
Glides with the stateliest pomp of a queen, 
Over filmy cloudlets of pearly white, 
And a cold calm sea of transcendent sheen : 
The gleam of her robe is reflected there, 
And lights up her path like a mermaid’s hair ; 


Sheds over the tremulous sleeping sea, 
A vision of beauty and pure delight, 
And softens with fingers of fantasie 
The grim grey cliffs’ inaccessible height, 
Till the soul is lost in a dreamy mist, 
And all seemeth lovely the moon hath kissed. 


But something hides in a rift of the rock, 
Near a yawning cavern’s ominous gloom, 
Which the shimmering moonbeams dare not mock 
With their lightsome touch, for it tells of doom; 
Th its silence filling the air with sound, 
And the swirl of a tempest all around. 


A something with ribs, and a broken back, 
Skeleton ribs that are gaunt and grim, 
Lying alone in the shadow so black, 
A wreck, nevermore to be taut and trim; 
Nevermore answer to breeze or to blast, 
With a floating pennon, or straining mast. 


Lying there, rotting, by night and by day, 
Under that cruel and pitiless crag ; 

Only the curlew to watch its decay, 
Only the seaweed for pennon and flag : — 








Nothing but timber and cordaga, ’tis true ; 
Only a boat—but the boat had a crew ! 


MY LITTLE TOUR IN WALES. 
PART V. 


ON the whole it is perhaps as well, unless 
it be thought advisable for my little tour to 
have a sensational termination, that some 
of our party know how to swim. When 
there is a strong south-west wind, as I 
have already learned from my local monitor, 
“the waves are dashed with immense force 
against the walls which keep it”—the lake 
I suppose understood, not the force or the 
wind—“ within bounds, and the spray sweeps 
grandly over the road leading from the 
station.” If my old Isle of Wight friends, 
the mares’ tails, be equally true prophets in 
this outlandish part of the world, I have 
a pleasant prospect a couple of hours or 
so hence of accompanying them, provided 
always that I am not previously furnished 
with a free ticket to the ancient town of 
Bala, which, as tradition hath it, lies 
among the “small shells and aquatic 
plants” at the bottom of the lake. There 
is a certain excitement therefore in the 
chase when, after a splashy minute or 
so spent in retrieving Miss Tattenham’s 
adorer, who with a chivalrous trust 
in the shallowness of the water, steps 
gallantly into a six-foot deep hole, which 
forthwith swallows him up amid the shrieks 
of his betrothed and the objurgations of 
her papa, our never failing friend in the 
flannels kicks off his shoes, whips off his 
coat, and with a shout to me to heave 
him a rope, strikes out for my derelict craft 
like any Newfoundland. 

Of course my first cast is made at least a 
minute too soon. My second hits my 
would-be rescuer deftly on the head, and if 
his skull were not all the harder, would I 
fancy pretty well settle the question of any 
further pursuit of aquatics, or of me, on his 
part. But your civil-engineer is a hard- 
headed specimen of humanity, and in spite 
of my well-intentioned effort at drowning 
him, Edward Emilius manages to catch my 
missile as it rebounds, and proceeds to haul 
upon it. Whereon the other end slides 
gracefully over the gunwale, and I awaken 
to the consciousness that I have entirely 
forgotten the somewhat important detail 
of making it fast. Fortunately there is 
another rope in the boat, and this time I 
manage to redeem such shreds of my repu- 
tation for sanity as may still be capable of 
redemption. There is not a foot to spare, 
and my derelict is beginning to quicken her 
pace quite beyond any probable competition 
from a swimmer in the greater part of the 
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garments of ordinary high and dry life. But 
on such spare inches as there are Edward 
Emilius lays a steadfast grip, and in a 
couple of minutes more the derelict’s head 
is brought to the wind again, and the 
chance of a sensational termination to my 
little tour is at an end. 

I wonder what Adolphus can be so 
anxious to consult our young civil-engi- 
neer about next morning. Whatever the 
cause may be—and I don’t think it can be 
purely a desire for the pleasure of his com- 
pany in smoking the after-breakfast cigar 
—the last chop has no sooner disappeared 
than Emma whisks me off to prepare for the 
special little business excursion by which the 
morning of this our day of departure from 
Bala is to be occupied, and from the 
window of my bedroom I see, with an 
astonishment which almost lifts the hat 
off my head again, my very high-starched 
brother-in-law and my particularly starch- 
less preserver disappearing with evident 
intent round the corner of the hotel in 
an entirely opposite direction. 

However, it is not for me to pry into 
Adolphus’s private arrangements—or Mr. 
Smith’s either. Perhaps it is he who 
wants to consult Adolphus, though I should 
hardly think that very likely. At all 
events, there is Emma talking to the guide 
—who, it is to be hoped, will follow some 
better compass than his nose, or it will as- 
suredly conduct us no further than the next 
public-house—and looking up every now 
and then at my window as who should say : 
‘« My dear, there is not the slightest occa- 
sion for any extra beautifying of yourself.” 
And as there certainly is not, and would not 
be if we had fifty young civil-engineers to 
talk nonsense for us instead of one—or 
none—I catch up somebody else’s parasol, 
pull the last button off my boot as the 
most expeditious way of fastening it, and 
am at Emma’s elbow long before our guide, 
whose rich whisky-mellowed huskiness 
of throat is admirably adapted for the full 
development of his native consonants and 
gutturals, has succeeded in getting her 
Sassenach tongue to frame even the first 
two or three syllables of the name of the 
place to which'we are bound. 

Rhosygwaliau! How would you like 
to enquire your way there in a strange 
country, withno one to vouchforyoursanity ? 
And when we get to Rhosygwaliau we 
have to enquire further for Rhiwaedog ! 
So on the whole perhaps a guide with 
capacities for the locally vulgar tongue is 
not altogether a superfluity. Especially as 











when we have achieved the geographical 
portion of our adventure, and through the 
“meadow of woes ”—or of “ beds,” for au- 
thorities differ upon the point, not perhaps 
sufficiently considering how often the two 
are synonymous—have found our way 
safely to the venerable mansion of poor 
old Llywarch Hen under the shelter of the 
“bloody cliff,” we shall find, as our land- 
lady informs us, that old Llywarch Hen’s 
successors have as little Sassenach as 
had that unlucky chieftain himself, who, 
“beautiful poet” as he was, was yet, as our 
local monitor informs us, compelled by the 
lamentable lack of scholastic enterprise in 
the sixth century to “compose his poetry 
in the vernacular Welsh.” 

Our errand is a commercial one. The 
twins are delicate, and have been ordered 
goat’s milk; for which luxury, as it contains 
about two-thirds the nutriment of the 
ordinary vaccine article, and is produced 
at about one-third the cost, our London 
purveyor naturally does not feel justified 
in charging much less than five times the 
price. So the twins lap goat’s milk at 
two shillings the quart, and seem to like it. 
Now to the Sassenach mind Taffy and his 
goat are ideas as inseparable as Sandy and 
his parritch, or Pat and his shillelagh. The 
first idea, therefore, which had presented 
itself to Emma’s practical mind in connection 
with our little tour in Wales is—“ Maggie, 
we'll buy a goat.” 

As yet that felicitous idea has not crystal- 
lised into practice. Strange to say, Taffy 
seems to have given up his goat. We have 
enquired at Ruabon, and we have enquired 
at Llangollen. And at Corwen we have 
actually got so far as to hear of a flock. 
Only it was a flock that had passed through 
three weeks before, and was probably then 
somewhere about Chester, which was a 
little out of our present beat. And even 
they were not Welsh goats, but immigrants 
from the sister isle. But now at last we 
are assured that at Rhiwaedog we shall 
finds goats in plenty. Only we must buy 
them in Welsh. So we set off after our 
bilingual guide, and crossing the railway by 
the famous bridge, from which he duly points 
out the classic prospect of the Calvinistic 
Methodist College, the residence of So-and- 
So Price, Esq., &c., make our way up a 
pretty country road which presently crosses 
a low ridge and dips down again into the 
picturesque little valley of the Hirnant. And 
here just on the bank that overhangs the 
little stream is Rhosygwaliau, a quaint 
little old-world village, consisting chiefly of 
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one not very long row of at once the very 
smallest and very solidest little cottages I 
ever saw or dreamed of. Their height, I 
should think, and for the matter of that 
their length, breadth, and depth likewise, 
would be calculable only in inches, while 
the thickness ‘of the walls must ‘surely be 
reckoned in feet. As for the windows— 
well, I suppose they are windows, and may 
very possibly be made to open and shut. 
But we have no microscope with us. 

As for solidity, I doubt if the earthquake 
has yet been invented that, short of swal- 
lowing them whole, would produce the 
smallest effect upon their almost solid car- 
cases. I may be wrong in supposing that 
they have stood here ever since the time 
of old Llywarch Hen himself, but there 
can be no doubt of their ability to stand 
at least twice that time longer. 

There are not many of them, however— 
about one, I should think, to every dozen or 
so of the jolly, dirty, healthy-looking brats 
who swarm about their doors, and whose 
parents must surely be able to give lessons in 
stowage to the bee or the ant, to say nothing 
of the sanitary inspector—so we are soon 
clear of Rhosygwaliau and across the little 
stone bridge which at itsfartherend spans the 
lively little Hirnant. Here we turn sharply 
to the left, and presently I note that our 
guide, who has been progressing merrily in 
front, suddenly becomes punctilious on the 
question of precedence, and drops respect- 
fully to the rear. At first we fancy we must 
have taken a wrong turning, and pull up a 
moment for orders. But this is evidently 
not our guide’s desire. The more we stop 
the more vehemently he urges us forward, 
and the more firmness he shows in his polite 
withdrawal to the rear. And presently, 
glancing up, we find ourselves at the foot of 
a picturesque little rock some half-dozen feet 
high, and on the picturesque little rock, in 
a picturesque little attitude, a highly pic- 
turesque little gentleman in a long beard 
and shaggy grey coat, whose name is— 
William ! 

I think a goat should always have a 
picturesque little rock on which to attitu- 
dinise, not merely because it sets off his 
personal appearance, but because he himself 
has so keen a sense of its becomingness as 
evidently to counterbalance his natural views 
as to the proper relation between horns 
and humanity. Not even our guide’s red 
nose, which must be perfectly visible to 
him in the prudent background, tempts 
him for a moment to relinquish his post 
up against the clear blue sky, and when 





we reach the old iron-studded door of 
Rhiwaedog he is still standing as though 
for his photograph, with head erect and 
grand grey beard sweeping his shaggy chest, 
this time against a quaint old gnarly oak 
almost as old and sturdy and dilapidated 
as the battered old palace-farmhouse to 
which it belongs. 

I wonder if old Llywarch Hen ever sat 
in that wonderful old kitchen and hatched 
his rhymes in his vernacular Welch. A 
marvellous old house-place it is, grim and 
dark and ghostly; with its lofty black 
ceiling, once hung no doubt with harps and 
swords and tough round raw-hide targets, 
now rich with savoury bacon and toothsome 
ham, and its narrow windows high up in the 
massive walls, and its deep square chimney 
neuk, with its worn old coat of arms carved 
deep in the stone chimney front, and the 
red glow of its turf fire reflected dimly back 
from long ranges of homely pots and pans 
that might, for all that eye can see, be 
the very hauberks and morions that once 
hung from the grey old walls. There is 
nothing very poetic in our conversation 
with the portly dame who now rules the 
roast at the hearth, which, so far as age 
goes, might I fancy be the very one where 
wise young Alfred dreamed his dreams and 
burned his cakes, Our present discourse 
turns simply upon the price of nanny-goats 
and is conducted strictly through the 
medium of our valiant interpreter, no word 
of English being forthcoming in the classic 
kitchen of old Llywarch Hen. And when 
that important point is duly settled, the 
hungry-looking but intelligent colley, who 
has been sniffing suspiciously round our 
ankles, and muttering to himself all the 
while in an undertone remarks evidently of 
an uncomplimentary nature upon the struc- 
ture of our Sassenach boots, breaks suddenly 
into good humour at the order to fetch 
up Nanny for inspection, and is presently 
careering in ever-narrowing semicircles round 
and round the astonished flock, who have 
not the slightest idea of the meaning of 
being sent for home at this time of day, and 
whoseindignant lord and master turns every 
now and then in his reluctant course to 
stamp his foot and lower his great curving 
horns, and mutter in his shaggy beard vague 
threats of what he will certainly have to do 
if this sort of thing be carried on much 
further. 

In another ten minutes our particular 
Nanny is duly ushered into the little yard 
and the rest of the nannies dismissed to 
their dinners again, plaintively ma-a-a-ing 
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their disgust at having been disturbed for 
nothing, and William stands dissatisfied 
at the gate still muttering affrontedly in 
his beard, and quite determined not to 
retreat an inch till he has seen what is going 
to be done with his spouse. 

He is a good-natured fellow after all, is 
William, despite his muttering, and is only 
too delighted when after a while I take my 
courage with both hands and consent to a 
playful wrestling-match, in which he is 
chivalrously careful not to put forth too 
much strength against an antagonist of the 
softer sex. Has, moreover, a decided sense 
of humour, and chuckles in his beard as he 
suddenly leaves me, and trots briskly round 
to challenge our guide to a similar friendly 
encounter—a suggestion, as I am positive 
Master Billy knew beforehand, which com- 
mends itself to that worthy not atall. His 
very nose grows almost pale as the bearded 
champion comes prancing daintily towards 
him, and without a word he turns tail, and 
plunging with a splash through a pleasant 
brown puddle which Billy perfectly well knew 
was lying in wait for him in the rear, takes 
abject refuge behind Mrs. Llywarch’s ample 
skirts. Then William lays his horned head 
on one side, rears his great shaggy body in 
the air, and dances wildly on his two sturdy 
hind-legs. And if he does not laugh out- 
right—as I am quite prepared to maintain 
he does—it is simply because the rest of 
us send out such a peal as renders any 
exertion in that way on his part quite 
superfluous. 

I believe it is he who suggests to Nanny, 
when we have sufficiently recovered to return 
to her, that sudden hop on to the top of 
a six-foot wall which opens so entirely 
new a view of the contemplated transaction.. 
If this be a specimen of the way in which 
she is likely to conduct herself in South 
Belgravia, might it not be as well perhaps 
to ascertain previously our neighbours’ 
views upon the subject? So, with many 
compliments to Mrs. Llywarch and her 
flock, we think that, on the whole, we will 
send word whether we find it in our power 
to invest or not. Whereupon, the bargain- 
ing being ended, Mrs. Llywarch becomes 
suddenly endowed with the gift of tongues, 
and does the honours of her quaint little 
stone dairy, with its solid stone cheese-press, 
and its great spherical pats of a mysterious 
shiny composition which she evidently looks 
upon as butter, in as good Saxon-English 
as you might wish to hear. 

William is on the look out as we turn our 
steps homeward, and makes humorous little 





feints of attack upon our guide, which 
keep that valiant individual perpetually 
dodging backwards and forwards on the 
safe side of our skirts, whose classic folds he 
atleast would very gladly haveseendistended 
with any amount of crinoline. Then as we 
reach the final corner we look back once 
more, and there the vain old rascal is, 
posing picturesquely on his favourite rock 
against the clear blue sky. 

*‘ Butt me no butts,” cries a cheery voice. 
“No assault been committed, I hope, 
ladies?” And here, striding gaily along as 
though no such name as that of Adolphus 
Styffecote were to be found in the Court 
Guide or Whittaker’s Almanack, comes 
Edward Emilius—all alone ! 

Why Emma should look so enquiringly 
at him, or why his facial muscles should 
perform an evolution so perilously approach- 
ing an absolute wink, I cannot pretend to 
say. But Edward Emilius is in high spirits, 
and quite laughs to scorn the idea of our 
turning homeward at this time in the 
morning. ~Adolphus, he says, told him 
where he should find us, and now he has 
found us we must positively take a stroll 
up the valley of the Hirnant and see that 
remarkable phenomenon of “solitude watch- 
ing beauty” which our little literary monitor 
gushingly localises in that favoured glen. 
Packing to do! Oh, let Emma leave that 
to him. Packed up for a run half round 
the world in twenty minutes, has Edward 
Emilius. At all events, he is quite sure 
Miss—hem !—Miss Margaret has no port- 
manteaux to dance upon, and—— And so, 
to my astonishment, it is finally settled, 
and Emma—my extra-particular sister and 
chaperon, Emma—who is quite sure that 
her own arrangements will not admit of 
her waiting another moment upon the road, 
actually gives us an hour’s leave, and starts 
us off up the Vale of Hirnant, together ! 

And a very pretty vale it is, and very 
rarely can its pleasant woods and sloping 
green hill-sides, and grey old rocks with 
the lichens creeping over them, and the 
tall foxgloves clustering at their feet, have 
echoed the laughter of a gayer pair of 
explorers than we are. Or one of us at 
least. Were such a thing conceivable I 
should almost be inclined to fancy that, 
since Emma left us, Edward Emilius had 
been stricken with a sudden fit of senti- 
mentality. I should be sorry to disturb 
poor Dolly’s peace of mind, but there can 
be no doubt but that ever since the last 
flutter of her Tussore skirt vanished round 
the corner of the bridge our civil-engineer’s 
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flow of spirits seems somehow to have 
slackened its course. We have not gone a 
hundred yards before we come to the most 
wonderful little rickety hanging bridge, 
leading across the foaming Hirnant to the 
very quietest and most secluded of all creeper- 
covered little parsonages, over which my 
rattling cavalier begins to rhapsodise in the 
most daring manner. Fortunately my own 
spirits are in what George would call most 
tremendous form, and quite capable of 
supplying nonsense for two. So the 
rhapsody is cut short in the promptest 
fashion, and the little creeper-covered par- 
sonage is left to its retirement and its 
earwigs. What in the world, I wonder, 
has Mr. Edward Emilius to do with its 
capabilities for—anything whatever ; or I 
either ? 

Half a mile further on a lovely little 
cascade, which comes dancing and leaping 
down from mossy rock to mossy rock, 
flinging its tiny rainbows into the bright 
sunlight, and sprinkling every hanging 
harebell and feathery fern with glistening 
diamonds of dew, ends suddenly in the 
most unromantic of square wooden pipes, 
from which it at length emerges, silent and 
subdued, to spend its remaining energies in 
turning the funniest little water-wheel that 
surely was ever seen or thought of. The 
family nutmeg-grater that wheel must set 
in motion. Sewing-machine or coffee-mill 
were surely far beyond its powers. 

And then comes the final blow under 
which poor Edward Emilius’s romantic fit 
definitively collapses. We have passed 
the two little colonies of wood-cutters with 
their gipsy fires and their tiny white tents ; 
and the camp-stooled artist cunningly in- 
stalled in the most picturesque corner of 
the winding path ; and the communicative 
fisherman charitably willing to console him- 
self for the slackness of his own sport by 
driving that unfortunate civil-engineer tothe 
very verge of desperation with enthusiastic 
accounts of the gigantic specimens which 
have fallen to the rods of other whippers of 
this recalcitrant stream under more favour- 
able auspices. And now at last we reacha 
combination of rock and tree and river, 
free alike from fisherman and artist. 
Time to turn back? Oh, dear, no. A 
good half-hour to spare, and more. And— 
look here now. He’s not much of a hand 
at—— 

But what it is at which Edward Emilius 
is not much of a hand I am not destined to 
learn. For at that moment helookssuddenly 
round, and sees my eye fixed upon a freshly 





cut inscription in the grey bark of the 
sturdy young oak which shelters this 
favoured nook. What the inscription was 
I declare at that moment I did not know, 
being wholly occupied in the endeavour to 
determine to my own satisfaction, whether |} 
the irregularly formed lump artistically |} 
skewered upon a very barbed arrow at ||! 
the head of the legend was intended to 
represent a couple of hearts or a single 
kidney. 

But the next moment a sotto voce ex- |} 
clamation which I did not clearly catch, but 
which I fear was not adapted for daily use in 
infant schools, drew my attention further 
on, and there, deeply carved in loving 
juxtaposition beneath the skewered kidney 
were the classic names of Lizzie Williams 
and—Edward Smith ! 

Why Emma should be lying in wait for || 
me when we return; or why she should |} 
accompany me so attentively to my own 
rooms, and kiss me so affectionately, and 
seem so astonished when I quietly proceed 
with my packing, which is by no means 
so advanced as it had pleased Mr. Edward 
Emilius to assume, I cannot say. Any more 
than I can say why Edward Emilius, who 
has been laboriously polite all the way 
home, and has switched off with his cane the 
heads of enough wild flowers of every kind 
to furnish out a Devonshire lane, should 
suddenly find an exposition of smoke come 
irresistibly upon him, and be compelled to 
make the greater part of the journey to 
Barmouth in the stuffy solitude of a 
smoking-carriage. 

It is a very pretty journey, however, 
take it how you will; quite the prettiest 
bit of railway travelling which has as yet 
come within my limited experience. For 
the first ten or twelve minutes the line runs 
along the margin of the lake, reminding 
Lady Tattenham, who has travelled abroad, 
and is not by any means ashamed of 
the exploit, of that sweet little lake, don’t 
we remember—dear, dear, what was the 
name of it—just before you get to Whats- 
itsname, you know, Aix-le something or 
other, on the new Italian road by way of 
Mont—Mont—dear, dear—the mountain, 
you know, with the tunnel. So pleasant, 
don’t we find it, these little reminiscences of 
foreign travel? Not been abroad? Oh, no! 
How stupid! Of course, we told her so 
before. But we should—really, we should. 
And so easy nowadays. Not with those 
dreadful excursion people, of course, but en 
—whatsitsname, you know—those dear 
old shabby carriages with the hooded 
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place in front and, really, any amount of 
luggage strapped on behind. So nice and 
private, you know. And that is what her 
ladyship likes so much about Wales. Quite 
pleasantly disappointed she has been. 
Expected to find it ‘full of all sorts of 
dreadful personally conducted people, and 
really now—don’t we find—— 

But here I’m afraid my appreciation of 
Lady Tattenham’s placid little stream of 
anonymous reminiscence fails. I quite 
agree with her as to the pleasant privacy 
of this charming little pocket Switzerland, 
and the delight of being able to move about 
without being perpetually hustled by a 
crowd of cockney tourists such as, by 
all accounts, encumbers every pass and 
glacier of the original. The fear of ’Arry 
“in his thousands” was one of the most 
prominent objections to the Welsh plan 
when we originally discussed it. But 
Wales does not seem “’Arry’s form.” And 
great has been our self-congratulation of 
the fact. But just at this point Woffles, 
who has been eagerly watching our pro- 
gress along the lake, making every now and 
then a wild attempt at self-immolation at 
the shrine of the railway Juggernaut, only 
to be baulked by a never-relaxing grip 
upon her skirts, suddenly claps her hands, 
and pointing out of the window, turns to 
me with a laugh of delight and a frantic 
shriek of — 

“ Pied Liver !” 

And Friday River it is, so far, at least, as 
Miss Woffles’s vivid power of “ making 
belief,” and remarkable promptitude in 
acting up to the faith so evolved, can make 
it so. I wonder whether Mr. Edward 
Emilius recognises the scene of the rescue. 
To judge from the volume of smoke that 
pours out of the window of the next com- 
partment, I should say not. His attention 
must be pretty entirely taken up with the 
manufacture of such a cloud, even if his 
eyes were able to penetrate it. 

Our atmosphere is clear, and very lovely 
is the ever-shifting panorama that smiles 
upon us through it. Llannwchllyn is 
passed now, and on our left rises the lofty 
double crest of Aran Benllyn and Aran 
Fawddwy, nearly fifty feet higher than 
Cader Idris, and within six hundred feet of 
Snowdon itself, whose majestic slopes some 
five-and-twenty or thirty crow-flight miles off 
form the principal feature of a view which 
from its summit stretches over the better 
part of North and Central Wales. Now 
the big hill retires for a while from 
sight behind the lower but nearer masses 





that push their outworks right down to 
the railway, or draw back a space to 
make room for a stretch of pasture land 
with its herds of little handsome Kerry 
cows, or a prosperous-looking village with 
its solid stone houses and heavily slated 
roofs. Then, on the other side, the stream, 
which at first was almost level with our 
wheels, has sunk—or seems to sink as we 
rise above it—into a deep rocky glen, 
between the steep wall-like cliffs of which 
it thunders along, now plainly seen as we 
skirt the giddy bank, now vanishing for 
a time as the heavy masses of foliage close 
in completely over it and only the muffled 
roar comes rolling up to mingle dully with 
the rattle of our wheels. Then the foliage 
thins again and presently the rocky bed of 
the torrent steepens into something almost 
like a waterfall, and the river and we 
are on level terms again—a fact of which 
during the recent rains the “little busy 
Dee,” as Edward Emilius hath it, has not 
failed to avail itself. That playful neigh- 
bour it appears has been improving the 
shining hour at the company’s expense, and 
now at every few miles as the train first 
struggles windingly up to the crest of the 
pass, and then serpentines swiftly down on 
the other side, a whistle is heard from the 
watchful driver, and breaks scroop and 
shriek, and rails smoke, and long trains of 
sparks fly hissing from beneath the wheels 
as the train slackens speed to cross some 
newly-mended gap where the solid part of 
the road is still somewhat sensationally 
absent, and we look down straight through 
the open sleepers and metals into the 
foaming torrent beneath. 

And so the little busy Dee changes as 
we cross the watershed into the equally 
busy, and equally mischievous, Mawddach. 
And Drws y Nant, and Pont Newydd, and 
Dolgelly itself, once the great stopping- 
place for tourists before the Barmouth 
line was opened, and even now a favourite 
halting-place for pilgrims to Cader Idris 
and the picturesque glens and trout streams 
around, are all left behind ; and the rocky 
wooded glen itself has vanished, and the 
rushing Mawddach itself has become a 
sober matter-of-fact stream much toonarrow 
for the wide stretch of Penmaen Pool, one 
half whose miles of firm white sand have 
been left bare by the falling tide. And 
now we turn sharply to the right over the 
long spindly black pier that spans the 
mouth of the broadened river, and rumb- 
ling through a short black tunnel pop out 
among the streets of Barmouth. 
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SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 


—_—_—-—— 
CHAPTER XL. THE DUEL ON THE MOUNT. 


THE hunchback conducted them to the 
extreme summit of the snow mountain, 
which from the plains assumed the 
appearance of a sharp peak ; but in reality 
its surface was a level piece of table-land 
of about twenty yards in circumference. 
The area was small, but sufficient for 
the purpose of the combatants, who were 
aware that for one of them at least life’s 
minutes were numbered. The eastern 
edge of this plot of land defined the 
boundary line between earth and air; 
eternity lay a hair’s-breadth beyond it. 
The outer rocks which faced the sea were 
there, and a false step would be fatal to 
him who took it. Ranf pointed out the 
danger, to which neither Mauvain nor 
Harold attended. Face to face they stood, 
holding their naked rapiers, at the points 
of which death was waiting. But few 
words passed between these enemies, who 
once were friends. 

“This must be, Harold?” asked Mauvain. 

“Tt must be,” replied Harold. 

With the full consciousness that only 
one of the two would depart from that 
spot alive, Mauvain simply acted on the 
defensive ; the blades crossed and clashed, 
but Mauvain contented himself with 
parrying Harold’s thrusts. Thus, the 
combat was one-sided, and in the natural 
order of things—Harold being a skilful 
swordsman—could have but one result. 
It was not long in declaring itself. 
Harold’s rapier found its way almost to 
Mauvain’s heart, and Mauvain staggered 
and fell to the earth. Harold was 
instantly by his side, striving to stop the 
blood which was gushing from the wound. 

“Tt is useless, Harold,” said Mauvain, 
with a tender smile ; “ you have killed me. 
I thank God that I die by the hand of a 
gentleman!” 

The mists had rolled away from the 
mountain, and the Silver Isle lay in radiant 
beauty beneath them. Mauvain beckoned 
to Ranf. 

“T am not acquainted,” he said, pressing 
his hand to his side, “with the laws of 
the isle respecting encounters such as this. 
It may be that Harold will be called upon 
to answer for my death, if the particulars 
of the duel come to the knowledge of the 
islanders. There is no need to enlighten 
them. You are a clever knave; invent 





some story which will divert suspicion 
from my friend, who, out of a singular 
quixotism, has brought me to this pass.” 

“Have you any message,” asked Ranf, 
glancing to the Valley of Lilies, “for 
Clarice ?” 

“For Clarice!” exclaimed Mauvain, 
faintly. His voice came and went, and it 
was with difficulty he spoke. ‘ You jest !” 

“ Or for your child ?” 

‘‘My child!” Surprise gave Mauvain 
strength, and he partially raised himself, 
and gazed in bewilderment at the hunch- 
back. ‘There is no child. She is dead.” 

“She lives,” said Ranf, “as Clarice 
does.” 

“Clarice’s child!” gasped Mauvain ; “is 
this man mocking me, Harold ?” 

“He speaks Heaven’s truth, Mauvain, as 
I solemnly believe. But what he knows 
of Clarice is beyond my comprehension.” 

“Look below,” said Ranf to Harold, 
pointing to the Valley of Lilies; “if your 
sight is good, you can distinguish the out- 
lines of my house—no longer mine, but 
Evangeline’s. I had it so built that from 
this height it should be within view. See— 
every window of the house is lighted up, 
as I directed. At this moment, two sisters 
are meeting, each of whom believed the 
other dead—two sisters cruelly torn from 
each other’s arms in their youth. Clarice 
and Margaret are re-united, nevermore, I 
trust, to be separated on earth. Do you 
understand me, Mauvain ?” 

“T understand you, dimly—go on—I 
have still a few moments’ life in me! Is this 
re-union your work ?” 

“Tt is my work. When first, by your 
help, I brought your daughter, Evangeline, 
to the Silver Islke——” 

“‘ My daughter !—Evangeline! You have 
a fine sense of humour, hunchback ; but 
you cannot fasten upon me, by any art of 
yours, a child so hideous. I see your 
marble image of her now, Harold, and 
that of this deformed villain, bending over 
the water in the basin! It will not do, 
hunchback. Hold me a moment, Harold ; 
I am fainting! I want to live to hear 
the end of this clever knave’s monstrous 
invention.” 

From a flask which Ranf handed to him 
Harold touched the lips of Mauvain and 
bathed his forehead, and presently the 
dying man opened his eyes. 

“‘T remember what has passed, Harold ; 
let me hear the rest quickly.” 

“T deceived you, Mauvain,” said Harold ; 
“Evangeline is the most beautiful maiden 
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on the Silver Isle. It was chiefly for this 
reason that I wished to destroy the group 
I cut for you.” 

“Why did you deceive me ?” 

“T loved Clarice, and, suspecting the 
truth when I first beheld the child you 
believed to be Ranf’s, I welcomed the 
opportunity you unconsciously offered to 
her of growing to womanhood surrounded 
by more innocent and peaceful influences 
than those among which we moved.” 

“ So—we are quits, then—you deceived 
me, as I deceived you. And the child 
lives—and is beautiful! I thank you, 
friend. See how easily I forgive you for 
your deceit, Harold ; forgive me for mine!” 

“TI no longer bear resentment, Mauvain ; 
I forgive you.” 

“You remove a cloud from my heart, 
Harold. Hunchback, if you are not speedy 
with your tale, I shall have to learn it for 
myself in the world of spirits.” 

“When, by your help,” said Ranf, “I 
brought your daughter, Evangeline, to the 
Silver Isle, and placed her in the care of 
her mother’s sister, Margaret Sylvester, I 
(not fully knowing the truth at the time) 
had no expectation or hope that such a 
happy ending would be reached as we 
have reached this night.” 

“Mine, for one,” said Mauvain, with 
a grim faint laugh; “you phrase well, 
hunchback.” 

“But chance placed in my hands the 
clue to a mystery which I determined, if 
possible, to solve, and Nature gave me the 
means to compass my desire. Such wealth 
is mine, Mauvain, which you have never 
dreamed of, and by its aid agents have 
been working for me in the old land, 
leading me to the discovery of Clarice, who 
was brought to the isle two days since, and 
is now with her sister Margaret and her 
child, Evangeline, in the house I built for 
them in the Valley of Lilies. There is no 
more to tell.” 

‘‘And no time to tell it,” said Mauvain, 
his voice growing fainter and fainter. 
‘Harold, when you see Clarice say that I 
am dead, and ask her to think kindly of 
me if she can. And for my child—what 
can I have to say to her? She owes me 
nothing that I would wish her to repay. 
She is beautiful, you tell me, Harold—so 
was Clarice, the fairest and most beautiful ! 
Hunchback, you have won the game; 
Evangeline will hold you in kinder re- 
membrance than she will the man who 
betrayed—that is the word, is it not 1— 
her mother. . . . There is a strange haze 











over the sky. ... Harold, give me your 
hand.” 

“It is in yours, Mauvain,” said Harold, 
lowering his head so that he might catch 
Mauvain’s last words. 

“T noticed that your left arm was hurt, 
Harold—does it pain you ?” 

‘Not much, Mauvain.” 

“You were right when you said that our 
life on the isle was likely to be attended 
with excitement and amusement... . This 
blood chokes me. I really believe, if 
Clarice were here, that I should ask her to 
kiss me. I should like to see Evangeline, 
too—what a trick you played me!.... 
It is growing dark, is it not?.... Do 
you know, Harold, that there is not a being 
on earth I cling to as I cling to you—for I 
love you—in my way! Nothing very 
desirable, but it is so. When you left me 
yesterday morning, I felt as if the best part 
of my life had gone from me..... Harold, 
who is it standing before me, looking 
downwards to the valley ?” 

“Tt is Ranf.” 

“He stands between me and the light. 
Go to his side, and tell me if you can 
see the house which contains Clarice and 
Margaret and my—my daughter, Evan- 
geline. Go—quickly !” 

Harold obeyed him, and moved to Ranf’s 
side. He was gone for but a moment— 
and when he set his face towards the spot 
upon which his friend had been lying, 
Mauvain had disappeared ! 

“ Ranf!” cried Harold. 

The hunchback turned, and divined what 
had occurred. He leant over the eastern 
edge of the peak, and saw the lifeless body 
of Mauvain falling from rock to rock. 

‘‘Farewell, Mauvain,” he murmured. 
‘So ends the comedy of your life.” 

Harold shuddered as he gazed upon the 
snow, stained with Mauvain’s life’s blood. 

‘‘Heaven have mercy upon him,” he 
said, “ and upon me!” 

Fascinated by the stains of blood and 
by the events of the night, he stood for 
many minutes in silence, until Ranf gently 
touched his arm. 

“Come,” said Ranf. 

“Where ?” asked Harold. 

“To my hut. Did you not say that I 
had robbed you of the sweetest comfort 
that was ever offered to the heart of an 
unhappy man ?” 

“Ah, true. Margaret Sylvester. Yet 
I cannot go to her, to vindicate myself, for 
I have a duty here to perform which must 
be done to-night, at all hazards.” 
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“ What duty ?” 

“Do you think that I shall allow 
Mauvain’s body to lie unburied on the 
beach below? It would weigh as a sin 
upon my soul through all my days.” 

“How do you propose to reach the 
beach ?” 

“T shall find a way.” 

“ Certain death is yours, if you attempt 
it.” 

“That will not deter me,” said Harold 
scornfully. “I know what it is right for 
a man to do.” 

“ Only one man in the isle can show you 
the way to its accomplishment.” 

“That man is yourself. I am prepared 
for your answer.” 

“You are right. That man is myself. 
Sculptor Harold, from whose grave did you 
obtain those flowers in your breast, of 
which you are so tender ?” 

“From the grave of Bertha’s child. I 
went last night to your house in the valley, 
on the chance of finding you there, and 
compelling you to do me justice in Mar- 
garet Sylvester’s eyes. I did not enter, 
but waited until I heard a human sound. 
I saw Bertha, and spoke with her. She 
told me you were here. Before I left her, 
I asked her for these flowers, as a kind 
of comfort to me on my way. She gave 
them to me, willingly. Nay, more; she 
gave me her hand, and I held it in 
mine. You see, Ranf, I was not entirely 
forsaken.” 

“T have done you great wrong. Will 
you take my hand ?” 

“Willingly. The wrong you did was 
unintentional. From this moment we are 
friends.” 

‘‘Tt is said, and sealed.” The two men 
grasped each other firmly by the hand. “I 
will help you to your wish. I knowa way 
down the mountain, and I will show you a 
cave of wonders, a cave paved with golden 
sand, by means of which I have been 
enabled to restore Clarice to her sister’s 
arms.” 

“ Nothing will surprise me, Ranf. I am 
curious to know why you choose to remain 
here, alone, instead of being present at the 
meeting of the sisters.” 

“T should have been but a clog on their 
happiness. It would have been as if I 
said: ‘Here am I here who have accom- 
plished this wonder; pay me tribute.’ It 
would have been a shock to Clarice, who 
has seen me but once (you seem to forget 
what kind of man I am to the outward 
eye), and who would not have understood. 





No. Such a meeting is sacred ; heart must 
speak to heart, soul to soul. It would 
have been the very essence of selfishness 
had I intruded myself.” 

‘“* You speak like a man—no, rather like 
a woman, for you have a woman’s delicacy. 
Ranf, is it low tide ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ranf, knowing the thought 
that prompted the question. “But first, 
come with me to my hut. I have to send 
a message to Margaret Sylvester.” 

“ You are a magician.” 

“ Because of my white doves? Think, 
rather, that they are heaven’s messengers. 
I have two in my hut which have been 
trained to fly between the mount and my 
house in the valley. Bertha, who is ever 
on the alert—no more grateful woman 
ever drew Nature’s breath—will receive 
it, and carry it to the sisters, and thus you 
will hold this night a place in their perfect 
happiness.” 

The message which Ranf wrote, and tied 
under the pigeon’s wing, ran thus: 

“From Ranf to Margaret Sylvester : 

‘You know already from the lips of your 
sister Clarice that an unintentional wrong 
has been done to Harold the sculptor. 
You know that Mauvain was the man who 
wronged her. Harold is with me now, and 
Mauvain will never trouble you more. 
Harold and I are friends till death. I have 
asked his pardon for the wrong I did him, 
in causing you to withdraw your sympathy 
and friendship from him. I honour and love 
him. You will do so when you know him 
=f now know him. Our love to you, and 
a ag 

Harold and Ranf watched the flight of 
the white dove towards the Valley of Lilies, 
and Harold thought : 

“ The message will be read by the sisters 
in the midst of their happiness. I share 
it with them. Undeserving as I am, a great 
joy is mine!” 

* * * * * 

“T honour and love him. You will do 
so when you know him as I now know 
him.” 

But it was never to be, on earth! In 
their mortal shape they were never to 
meet again ! 

* * * * * 

“¢ All is ready,” said Ranf; “let us start. 
The tide is beginning to rise.” 

“T have a fancy,” said Harold; “you 
have another pigeon which, being released, 
will wing its way to your house in the 
valley ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“Bring it with you; it is but a fancy, but 
you will indulge me.” ; 

“ Willingly,” and Ranf strapped to his 
back the small basket containing the 
“ Now we are ready.” 

On their way Ranf narrated how, some 
years ago, in his eagerness to obtain a rare 
flower, he had slipped over the precipice, 
and had nearly met his death; and how, 
being saved by a tree which grew outwards 
to the sea, he had discovered a means 
to reach the shore which lay thousands 
of feet beneath them. Harold scarcely 
attended to Ranf’s narration ; he was think- 
ing with sadness of the body of Mauvain 
lying on the sands below. 

“ What was it you told me awhile ago ?” 
asked Harold listlessly. “A cave of won- 
ders, paved with golden sand ?” 

“Tt is so,” replied Ranf; “beneath us, 
within reach of man’s hands, lies the wealth 
of a kingdom.” 

“You might have achieved rare things, 
Ranf, with such power in your possession.” 

“T have achieved what I desired,” said 
Ranf; “the happiness of the being I love. 
In the knowledge that that is secured, I 
could almost be content never to see her 
again on earth. There is a Hereafter ; this 
life is but as a passing breath.” They had 
reached the point from which the chain 
depended sheer over the rocks which faced 
the sea. ‘We have to descend by this 
chain. It is firm, and will not break. The 
danger is in the man. Will you risk it?” 

“There is a Hereafter, Ranf, as you say. 
Fear of death will not deter me from the 
execution of my purpose.” 

“You had best go first ; when you reach 
the bottom of the chain you will find an 
opening into which you can swing yourself. 
The reason that I send you before me is 
that I can help you from above. Let me 
wind this rope around your breast and 
waist. So! It is done. You can trust 
your full weight to the rope; if you miss 
your hold of the chain, I shall have you 
safe ; the rope is twice the length of the 
chain, and my strength will be sufficient. 
You will to a certainty be bruised and cut, 
but you will not mind a scratch or two. 
You will find steps hewn here and there in 
the rocks ; take advantage of them, and do 
not look downwards.” 

Harold unhesitatingly committed him- 
self to the perilous enterprise ; step by step 
he descended, with his teeth firmly clenched 
to prevent himself from expressing the 
agony he was enduring—for his wounded 
arm smarted terribly in the strain to which 





it was subjected. The cheery voice of | 


Ranf did much to strengthen and en- 
courage him, but by the time he reached 
the end of the chain and had swung him- 
self into the opening of the rocks, his 
strength was gone ; and when Ranf joined 
him, he was lying on the ground, bleeding 
and exhausted. Ranf had come prepared, 
and the contents of his flask helped to 
revive the fainting man. 

“ Shall we go on?” asked Ranf. 

** While I have a breath of life in me,” 
replied Harold, “I will not turn; not a 
conscious moment must be wasted. Come, 
I am stronger now.” 

And, indeed, the colour returned to his 
cheek ; his strong will, so rarely exercised, 
enabled him to conquer his pain. With 
his hand in Ranf’s he followed the hunch- 
back into the dark tunnels of the mountain. 
When the light of the moon was shut out, 
Ranf lighted a torch, which threw a lurid 
glare on the downward path. Descending 
and ever descending they walked slowly 
on, until they reached the cleft in the rock 
through which they obtained a view of 
the sea. 

‘“‘The aspect of the night has changed,” 
said Harold ; “should the moon be now 
in the sky?” 

“Aye,” said Ranf, “for at least two 
hours yet.” 

“Tt is hidden. Darkness is falling on 
the waters ; they are strangely troubled.” 

Ranf looked out; he understood the 
signs. The sea was rolling heavily, and a 
threatening murmur was in the air. 

He had had experiences of such storms 
as that which was now approaching, and 
he knew that the danger of the enterprise 
upon which they were engaged was in- 
creased tenfold by the signs he saw and 
heard ; but he knew also that no persuasion 
could induce Harold to falter in his purpose. 
So in silence they resumed their way. 
There were other openings in the mount 
as they descended, but no light came 
through them; a deep darkness was on 
earth and air and sea. “The storm will 
break presently,” thought Ranf. 

“What is that sound, Ranf ?” 

“Tt is the sound of falling water,” said 
Ranf, kneeling to loosen a chain fastened 
to the rocks; “when I first heard it, in 
the past, I thought it sweetest music. 
Hold!” he cried, as Harold, in his eager- 
ness, advanced a step beyond him. “We 
are on the edge of a chasm, which we must 
descend by means of this chain. Let me 
fasten the rope about you again. Keep a 
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firm grasp on the chain, and trust blindly 
to it and me; it is but fifty feet down. 
Now !” 

In a few minutes Harold had descended 
the chasm, and reached a point of safety. 
As his foot touched the solid rock, a flash 
of lightning pierced the chasm, filling it 
with vivid light, and he realised the danger 
he had escaped. In the same moment he 
saw Ranf scrambling down the chain. 

“Hark!” cried MRanf, standing by 
Harold’s side. 

A terrible peal of thunder broke over 
the sea; the sound rushed into the chasm 
with awful import, and lingered there, 
threateningly, long after it had died out of 
the open space beyond. A great exaltation 
possessed Harold’s being as he listened to 
Nature’s mighty voice. Every pulse in his 
body beat with spiritual excitement. 

“Destiny must have led you to the 
discovery of this path,” he said to Ranf. 

“Tt seemed so to me when I first trod 
it,” replied Ranf; ‘destiny may be leading 
us now to something more certain than 
what has yet befallen us.” 

“To what ?” 

“To death !” 

“What matters?” exclaimed Harold, 
with a wild wave of his hand. ‘Our work 
in life is over.” 

“True. Our work is over. Harold, you 
are covered with blood. You must be in 
terrible pain.” 

“JT feel none. The littleness and the 
agony of life are worth suffering when they 
lead to such a moment as this. Almighty 
God! With what sublimity the dark 
waves rush upon the eternal rocks below! 
And Mauvain—where is he ?” 

“We may know soon,” said Ranf 
quietly. 

Slowly and laboriously they pursued 
their way until they reached a point from 
which they overlooked the wondrous caves 
along the shore. Harold could but dimly. 
trace their outlines. They were wrapt in 
darkness, 

The heavens were overcast with sullen 
cloud. The tide was rising, and the sea 
was lashed to fury. 

“What now, Harold?” asked Ranf. 

*T must descend to the shore, to seek 
for Mauvain’s body. It would fall at this 
point ?” 

“Yonder,” said Ranf, taking Harold’s 
right arm, and extending it towards the 
east, “in front of those monstrous masses 
of seaweed which are curling furiously 





upwards , 





His words were arrested by the breaking 
of the storm. The lightning darted into 
the brown, writhing coils; deafening peals 
of thunder instantaneously followed, and 
the rain poured down in a mighty flood. 

“They look like an army of giant 
serpents convulsed in a supreme death- 
struggle,” said Harold. 

“ The eastern edge of the summit of the 
mountain over which Mauvain fell, is in a 
direct line with that spot. It is madness to 
attempt to recover the body. If it is not 
dashed to pieces, it is already carried out 
to sea.” 

“You promised to help me.” 

“T do not retract. It is for you now 
to direct what is to be done.” 

“You see I have kept the rope about my 
body. I shall venture to that spot ; you can 
prevent me from being carried out to sea 
if you will wind the end of the rope around 
you. You want a resistant point; you 
cannot obtain it on these rocks.” 

“You have heard the legend of the snow 
mountain, with which the Evangeline who 
died two centuries ago is connected ?” 

“Te.” 

So fearful was the storm that the men 
were compelled to speak in whispers, with 
their faces almost touching. © 

“A few feet below us Wait till 
the lightning comes There! you saw 
that huge mass of wood fixed in the crevices 
of the rocks ?” 

“Te.” 

“Tt is the Cross carved out of a pine- 
tree by the man who slew his brother, and 
wrecked the happiness of an innocent girl’s 
life. I can obtain my resistant point there 
—I can cling to an arm of the Cross, hold- 
ing the rope, while you go outward on 
your wild unreasonable quest. There is 
not a moment to be lost. The tide is 
rising fast, and the storm has not yet 
reached its height.” 

Swiftly they descended to the sands, 
with the waves dashing furiously upon 
them. Ranf, clinging with all his strength 
to the Cross, and with the end of the rope 
wound round his waist, gave the word to 
Harold to speed.. 

Almost blinded by the water, but in- 
domitable in his resolve, Harold ran out 
towards the rock, above which the mon- 
strous coil of sea-weed curled and reared. 
The receding waves afforded him a few 
moments’ respite, and he wiped the water 
from his eyes, and looked eagerly around. 
At first he saw no trace of Mauvain’s body, 
but as the waves rolled inwards to the 
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golden caves, he fancied he saw a shapeless 
form in a crevice ; he darted forward wildly, 
and was instantly engulphed in the furious 
rush of the sea. 

So fierce and sudden was the movement 
that he dragged Ranf from his shelter, and 
the next moment they were fighting for 
dear life. They were dashed against and 
over the rocks, and were terribly wounded 
—wounded even to death’s point. But 
Ranf, in the blind delirium of his struggles, 
preserved some kind of consciousness, and 
clinging with desperation and with the 
strength of a giant to the rocks, he pre- 
vented himself from being carried out to 
sea. Taking advantage of the seaward roll 
of the waves, he crawled inwards to the 
golden caves, dragging Harold with him. 
He regained his shelter, and then, with his 
life ebbing from him, he slowly hauled in 
the rope, and with it Harold’s body. He 
pressed it close to him, and almost by a 
miracle, succeeded in climbing with his 
lifeless burden into an arm of the Cross, 
where they were safe from the rush of the 
merciless sea. Almost on the instant the 
fury of the storm began to pass away, and 
in a little while the heavens were bright 
again with calm and beautiful clouds. 

* + * * * 


Harold moved, and languidly opened his 
eyes. 

“In this world,” he thought, “or the 
next ?” 

A whisper reached him. 

“ Harold !” 

“Ah, Ranf! Alive?” 

Their voices were very faint. 

“Tt is as much as I can say ; life is going 
quickly. And you ?” 

“ We are comrades ; I cannot live another 
hour.” 

“ Good-night, then.” 

“Not yet... .. Ranf!” 

“Te.” 

“ You have the dove with you ?” 

Ranf feebly moved his hand to his back; 
the basket was there, and he felt the 
fluttering of the pigeon’s wings. 





“Tt is here, Harold.” 

‘“‘ Have you strength to write a word to 
our friends in the Valley of Lilies 1” 

The question—the intention conveyed 
in it—gave him the strength. 

“T can do it, Harold.” 

* Vou have no paper.” 

“Ye wrapt in an oilskin..... 
have always carried it about me..... 
What shall I write ?” 

“Farewell. From Ranf and Harold, 
friends in death. We shall meet in the 
Hereafter.” 

With difficulty the words were traced. 
By a supreme effort Ranf took the’ dove, 
scarcely alive, from the basket, and attached 
the message beneath its wing. He pressed 
his lips to the bird, and placed it to Harold’s 
lips. Then he set it free. 

In the fresh pure air, the bird soon 
regained its strength. In a few moments 
it was gone—on its way to the Valley of 
Lilies where Margaret and Clarice were 
sleeping in each other’s arms! 

* * * * * 

The sun rose above the eastern horizon. 
A blush tinged the bosom of the Silver 
Sea. 

* Harold !” 

“ Aye.” 

“T was wrong... . I said Good-night. ... 
Can you see the light of the rising sun ?” 

“T do not know. ... I see a light, 
thank God! but it is in my soul, not in my 
eyes. Good-morning, friend !” 

“ Good-morning, friend !” 

* * * * * 

The sea was bathed in rosy light, and 
the sun shone upon the white faces of 
Harold and Ranf as they lay in the Cross 
fixed in the golden caves ! 


THE END. 
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